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ABSTRACT. . • 

This^ pamper reports work in progress concerning 
student desegregation among elementary and secondary schools in 
districts regardless of tjie source of segregation, and between school 
/districts, for the period of 1968--73« T|ie data sources, the. 
statistical reports collected<i»by DHEWr are stated to allow- if or a 
detailed statistical analysis of the status" and trends in school 
segregation by race throughout the U.S^* First"; -the state of racial 
integration among , schools within a district in 196a is^ examined, ' - 
followed by an examination of the changes that occurred over the 
period 1968-1973^ The differential changes that ocj;urred over that 
period of time in different ki,nds of ^school settings— in different 
regions of the country, in school districts of different ^izes, and 
in particular large* cities-^- is seen, to be of special interest. Data 
indicate that, by 1968/ desegregation of .schools was a far from 
accomplished task in cities and towns of all sizes in the South, but 
that in the largest cities, it was egually ^high in many" places where* 
4iual school* systems had never existed: yet tjhe ^rend for the next 
four years tends toward desegregation* It is concluded (1) that the - 
emerging problem w.ith regard to school desegregation is the problem 
of segregation, between central city and suburbs, and (2) that current 
means by which sChoors are. being* desegregated are intensifying, 
^rather than reducing the* pioblem* (AUthor/AM) 
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ERRATA AND MODIFIED' CALCUUTIONS 



After this report was printed, we ^iscoveted some errors ^and some places 
where procedures used may have introduced a, bias. We have recalculated results, 

V 

that might have been affected by, these, correcting errors and using procedures 
whiqh should eliminate the bias. The resulting changes affect some nujnbers in 
the text and tables, but with one exception, noted below, do not affect^the 
general conclusions pf^ the report. The modifications arise from sources as 
indicated below, with effects .as noted* ; 

1. In the analysis of seg;cegation at elementally and secoufciarjrUcl^els, it 
was originally decided, as explained in footnote 12, page 21,, to meir^urS' segrega 
tion at elementary levels by in^rluding all schools containing a sixth gi^de and 

< • 

to measure segregation at secondary levels by including all schools containing 
a tenth grade. This was done for reasons described in footnote 12, pag% 21. 

This, as itV^jrned out, was not a wise decisio/i. A number of school 
systems, particularly those undergoing desegregation of some sort,, reor|anize3 
their schools to coyer different grade spans, or in some cases, to become un-^ 
graded where /the school had before* been a graded school. This reorganization 
meant that for elementary/secondary antflysis, dif ferent *fra*ction8 of t]he 
studeots in the system and different fractions of the schools in>the system 
were included in different years, in general a smaller fraction -gf thfij^sdhools 
in later years because of the conversion from graded to ungraded sch<^ls, and 
the reduction in grade spans. Reorganization was primarily at the etSfie'ntary 



level. For example, in 1968 the QCR^data show that IJallas had 125 s^^ools 
containing a sixth grade, 5 graded elementary schools ending below gf^de* six, 
and 2 ungraded schools. In. 1970 this was 123 with a sixth grade/ 13f .graded 
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ending below grade six and 1 ungraded. In 1972, the numbers wete 109, 29, 
.and 9. Thus in the lat^r year^, a^larger mmber of elementary schools was 

excluded for being ungraded or failing to contain grade six. ' . 

*' ' 

Ip modifying^ the analysis, it was evident that tiec^use of school reorgan-* 

Lzation, no pt;ocedure for including a school in the elementary school sample 

or in the. secondary school s^^e would be fully satisfactory. The procedure 

.u&ed for t^e modified calcula'tions contained here was to classify any school as 

a secondary school if it included ^*grade 9^ 10, 11, or 12* . Xll other schools 

were classified as elementary. Inspection of a numbet of systems which had 

undergone qome reorganization indicated that this procedure would give fewest 

misclassif ications that might result in bias and that the amount of mfsclassi*- 

- ^ 

fication was very small. . • " 

The effegts of the revised procedure are given below: 

la: On page 22, the numbers in T^ble 5 change* as indicated in the 
attached revised Ta^le 5. The -revisions change no substantive 
^ conclusions, and lead to^only minor rewording on p age 21 w here 

the table ia described. • . ] C 

' lb: On pages 34, 35, and 36., Table 9, Figure 3 and Figure 4 change 

" ♦ * ^* . 

as indicated in the attached. The substant;ive conclusions on 
page 34 .about change at the two levels are modified slightly* 
In the U.S. as a whole, the red^uction in seg^regation was greater 
^ *at^the secondary 4evel, rather than eqqal to that in elementary, ^ 

as stated there, ^But as described- the original text, there 
are opposite^ diffeirepces in diffetent regions, with greater 
^ desegregation Qdcurring in the secondary schools than in the 

. ":. ■ ■ / 

elementary in thel South, bu^ greater re segregation occurring 
in secondary schooU io the Horth. 



On^page 47,* Table 12 changes as shown in attached revised Table 12. 

The conclusions on page 48 are affected somewhat. It is no longer 

the case that in the 3 regions wher^ within-district segregation ; 

was most reduced, between-district segregation increased more at 

the elementary level. Thus the suggestion cannot be made here * 

that the movement of white families from a district In response 

to desaggregation appears to be greater at jbhe elementary level. 

» 

On pages 77 and 78 are described the results of analyses at 

\ 

elementary and secondary levels. This analysis mtist be deleted, 
eliminating any conclusions about the relative* loss of whites at 
elementary and secontiary levels. This is ^e one moQt impdrtant 
change affecting a general cbnclusion* of the report. Tfiat is,. result 
number 10 oif page 79 'must be deleted. A comparable analysis has not 
yet been carried out for elementary and s6condary as redefined,^ s(^' 
the question of relative loss, raised in that section ^cannot yet'be 
answered. An attempt was made to get dome idea aboUt^ the answe^ to . 
this question by examining white. looses in the year of desegregation 

' ' . . 

in schools with a grade ten and those without in cities lis'ted on 
pages 62 a$ having undergone a drbp of more than ^1 in segregation 

: ' ' 

in any one year. This gave an average Iqss of 14% of whites at 
secondary school and 13Z at elementary (with 142 £or- all schools). 

i^-l • . . ■ ' 

There /vias greater lo^stf" in 5 of the 9 instances at secpndai^y schdol 
a^d ^at 4 of the 9 in elementary school. From this analysis it would 
ap|>^i|at that the losses were about the same. However) this cannot be 
in»j*red because in general, desegregation was greater at Secondary 
Jljfeyfels. In some citfes, desegregation occurred primarily at »one or 



the other level (e^., in Dallas in 1971, primarily at the secondary 

level \nd in San Francisco inl971, at the elementary level). Thus 

the question must be left ppen. 

2, Several modifications have been made af fectihg the analysis of the 

size of individual segregating responses to desegregation, the section gn pages 

53-80. In general the effects of thqse modifications are minor, but the^ earli^ 

calculations did contain, sources of blas'ojr error, so that the recalculatioris are 

included here, even when they make little difference in overall interpr^tlon. 

The first modification has to do with eliminating schools with nd; teachers^ 

reported: For 1968-72 OCR obtained information on race of teachers, and we' 

included that In basic calculations of segregation though none x)f" those results 

are included in the report. When a school gave no report o^teachers, the 
t • 

school was eliminated from the anaf^ls for that year, C^choola wece not 
identifiable from year to year, so that meant elimination only for that year). 
ThiSr failure to report teachers was very .Infrequent except In the case of a 
few districts, such as Los Angeles and Greenvill/, S.C, which gave no teacher 
reporta in 1969, and thus were eliminated fronl the analysis for that year. 
This procedure would not in and of itself affect the analysis except that 
in 1973 OCR no. longer obtained infoxfmatrion on race of teachers so that all 
schools were Included in our analysis in 1973. Because this meant we used a 
slightly different .procedure for retrieving information in 1968-72 and In 1973, 
it could *lead to possible biasesl in the result* Because the difference was 
very slight, the measures of changes in segregation were essentially unaffected. 
But the analysis of white loss upon desegregation might be affected so those . 
' analyses were recalculated. The effects on the results are indicated below. 
However, first, tyoi other ^changes should be noted: 



\ It jis learned that the OCR. data on Tucjson, 6ne of the next 47 cities \ 

a^l^ t^e largest 23, showed a combined elementary/secondary district in 1968 

and sepai^ate piemen tiry and secondary districjtis in subsequent years^. 

(There are in fact two separate dis^ricts^ but governed under a single ,schooI 

board.) Because of this change in reporting/ Tucson was eliminated in the 

modified catlculations . (The' "tvexf 46"^ designation, however, is correct for 

the, modified calculations^ bejcause the designation should have been "next 47" 

with Tucson', since Albuquerque from the first 23. replaced Richmond.. See fopt^ 
* ■ » * • • • . 

no and 23 on page 56). ^ ' . ' 

An error was m'ade in the lagged equations for 71-73 ai^d 72-73 reported in 

, * , . ' ' ' ,y ' ' 

Table 15. Although this' did not affect conclusions drawn from the table, it 

M * ■ ■ • • P • 

^eSf along with hhe^j^anges discussed a^ove, affect the calculations. 
The effects of these changes ure g^iven beloW: 

Table 14 is changed as attached. The generlil effect of *the changes is 
rather small, and wil-l be described in discussion of the text on pages 60-65, 
which elaborates those tables* 

The ef^fects shown in the simple equation. Equation 1 in Table 14, described 
on pages 60-61, change little^ with a very slight increase in estimated white 
loss wi(h a .2 reduction in segregation for the largest 21 (from 5,5% to 5.6%) 
and a decrease from 1.8Z to 1^1% for the next 46. the greater changes for the 
next 46 cities in these modified calculations ^than for the largest 21 is due 
to the«exclusion of Tucson and the inclusion of 1969 data for Greenville, S.C. 
(the year befofii desegregation took place).' . ' 

For Equation 2, discussed on page 63, the changes are slightly greater.,. 
For the largest 21., the loss becomes 6.8jt/^for South and 4.0% for North (from 
'6.^ and 3.9%, only 0.1% in the Horth). For the next 46, the loss becomes 4.8% 
for South and no reliable estimate possible for the Nocth,^ replacing. 2.6% for 



^ * , ' 1 • . * ■ ♦ 

" • • . / ' . *. I >' 

South and 0,2Z for Nartti. ^he abaerjce of a reliable estimate foK the North for 
the next 46 remits from the fact that nearly all desegregatian occutred in the 
South, re$ulting* in a .correlation of .98 betweien R aiwl R x South. (See* again 
\ footnote 26» on page 65.) , , • * . ' . 

The f^ict that tlje loss for the next 46 (in the South) »aa '^es-t imaged by 
Equation 2 and Equation 3 is so much greater than as estimated by Equation. 1 
results from the inclusion in Equatio^n 2 and Ec^uation 3 of the betw,feeft-di8tr ict 
segregation. This is especially low in some desegregating district in th6 
South, that depressing the white loda in those cities. . . , " • 

Oft page 64, there, are changes of.O.lZ in numbers in the ^tabul^ition, with no 
changes in interpretation. On page 64, the reviaed calculations from Equation 3 
(see attached) shows, somewhat stronger effects of desegregation on white loss ^ 
than before for the smaller cities artd stronger intendification'of ^thef deaegrega-! 

tion loas .Vith -increase in proportion black and be tween-di strict segregation « 

' * - ' ' \* * . 

Revised calculations for Table 15 are attached with no chpges in^inter- 

' ' ' ' ' * ' * " ' ^ \ • , 

pretations resulting* Similarly on page 71 thete ai^e numerical chaiigc^s wh^ch . 

do* not^2:hahge interpretation (see -^attached). ^ * ' . " 

» ' - ' * t " 

Table 17 on page 72 ch'angfes as iridic£^ted- in the att^chied. As pointed , i 

*. • ' ^ * ^ « 

out in the footnote to tihe r'Bvised table^ tjie estimated gains, for Houston and 

Denver are very likely spurious;, due., to territory annexed during the perxod 

' ) ' . ' ' ' - • . * 

, of desegregation. Table 17 should, however, be taken with spfaie ciution as 

♦ / , ' ■ 

providing acjcurate estimates fqr individual cities Because the hi^h degree of 

<multicdl linearity creates some instability in eatimates as .described in foot*^ 

: note 26, page 65* - ' * ' . ^ . . 

A^atrong caveat, iabout ^e projected long-term effects BS estimated .on 

pages should be addftd^ These estimates must be regarded as conservative 

. - ' . ♦ ' • * * ' " ^ i / ^ <^ ; • . .. 

e^stimates* of the efffect of desegregation, because of the *as«umption>. based on 

ERIC ! . ' . V ^ . ^ , -r 
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\reak evidence^ that the direct effect of desegregation joru.white loss* is a one-. 

time .effect which does not continue beyond, the year of,,desegregation . The 

expf^rience is not sufficient for strong inf^tfences. Howevet, examination of 

.th6 fosses in particular cities where desegregation occurred at a clear-cut. 

^oinlfi suggests the^ possibility of a continuing effect not shovm by Table 15. 

For example, in Dallas, where the e|fect of desegregation in. 1971 was not 

particularly strong (an increase in loss from 3% in^ 1970 to SX in 1971) the 

subsequent years showed losses comparable to that of 1971.(9% and 7%, and da^ta 

for 1974 not containeJi in the. OCR data' shows^a i^^s' of 9%). in Denver there ui 

a steady growth ift loss after thfe point ojE greatest reduction in Segregation 

(1969) f rom 2X to IX* But^in general, there are simply not enough* data. What 

is impo^jrani: td note, however, is t^at a sm^ll but continuing incfement in 

\^hite loss can have a much greater effect than the one-time loss. Thus the ^ 

estimates of long'-term impact of desegreation on pages 74 and 75 may be 

serious, underestimates. . . • 

> " ^ ' . " ' X- ' 

The modified procedures descri-bed above lead also to changes in the 

tabulations for the lar^e^ central 'city^ districts i-n Append ix* 3 ^with iqinor 

changes* for all schools and major changes ,f or the separate elementary and 

se(fondary schools. Revfs^ Appendix 3 may be obtained from The Urban Insti- 

tute upon request. * ^ * ^ 



TEXTUAL RE^?I(»JS ^ ' C: 



\ 



Pagd 11^ line 4 s - • . ♦ 

^ •• ' ♦ ^ - ? • ^ 

,"Aa the table show^,, element aiy' schools are more segregated than high * ^ 
schools, in every region. except this Sbutheast where wlthin-district segre- 
gation at the two leVelsvpla.the same J* . • r . ; 

- ■ ' \ ' . ^ "-.^ . - % ^ " 

Page 21> line 11 ; only a fifth {0,2Q) ' ' ^ 

Page 34 ♦ lines 1-14 : ^ \ • * ; ' ; 

"The answer at first appeals to be t^at.,fhe degree of desegregation- was 
greater at the secondary IcVel, for as^lSable^ shows, the rediiption in degree 
of segregation in the cduritry as a whole was "greater at/the secondaty'than 
"the elementary lc|vel« • " .'^ ^ ^ a ' 

However, this 'apparent greater reduction in segregation at the secondary ' " 
leVel masks differences ationg regions. Figures. 3 and 4 show the, changes from 
1968^72 In elemental^ and SMondary schools by .regloa. . tn the two regions 
where federal and court actfi^ toward In^egreation were strongest, the 
Southeast an^ Xest South CentraTand in the Border states, the drop in 
jBcgregation was greater JLn.^high. schdols than In elementary ones. ^ But' in 
e^ch of the pth^r regions thei decrease in segregation was greater in elenaenr- , 
tary scheols. "In fact, three ^the northern regions (New England, Middle 
^tal^tic. East North Central) , segregation increased among secont^ary schools 
from 1968-70, while no region showed an inci^ease in segregation among elepen- 
tary schools." ^ v\ ^ * . ' 

Page 46 > line, 21 : Delete .\ but the Southeast - *^ 

J?age 48, lineg 4-18 : v • ^ . " ' * i • 

, "Wh^n we look at changes from 19l58 to 1972, there is an increase in every 
region but Border states at both levels. But the increases vary by region 
and by level. In all regions,, the increase was either the same at both 
levels pr greater at the secondary level. , \ . ^ , 

What appears to occur la 'this: .As suggested ,1^^ th^ iterlic^r data, the 
general movement- of whites to areas ^th fey blctcks 4uring this period wqs 
greater at jthe secondai^ levietl, vinry ' lilpeiy due ^o the greater age and afflur, 
ence oj^ fandlieat with children of ^ihLgh school $ge. The result of that gr'eatex 
movement was to increase the^betwe'exipdistrlct segregation more among secondary. , 
achool students, than mohg el^entary studelits. Wfiether the loss of white 
children, when desegregation occurred wais greater , at secondary than at elementary 
levels cannotjj however, ^be Inferred from tfiede results; That question' ^111 be 
di^acussed again'' in a, subsequent 'Section.*' " • < J, ' ' 



\fage 58, line 14; "-Large negative values for Ar 
Tagfe 60, line 2 through' page 61^ line 6 : 



1. . Sor a city with the average number of students, with no blacks 

« pnd.no reductioa in segregation, the expected los^^per year is: 

4 ^ * , a) Largest 21: (gain of^ 0.9% of whites present at beginning 

of year (average hiSier of studenlis is 169,000) 
. b) Next 46: 1.2Z of whites present at beginning of year 
\' ' ' ' (average ntlmber of students Is 58,o6o) " " 

2. Additional 'expected loss if the city is 50% black: ^c,/' 

a) Largest 21: 6.8Z o*f whites piresent at beginning o£ y^r 
., b) liext 46: 4.5% of whites^ present at beginning of year 

3. Additional expected loss if the city experiences a decrease of^ 
♦2 in the index of segregation in that ^;ar:^^», 

^ » a) Largest 21:. . 5.6% of .whites at beginning of year 

bj Next 46: ' U.% of whites at beginning of year 

4. Additional expected loss if ^a city were twice Its size: 

a) . Largest 21: 0% of whites present at beginning . ' 

of year • " * 

h\ Next 46: 2.9% of whites present at beginning of year 

Taking the first three losses together, the expected loss of whites 
from a city system with 50% blackfi would 'be:- • * * - * v . , * 

For .the largest 21:- - . . . 

with* reduction of .2 in segreation: t-) 0.9% + 6.8% + 5.6% « 11.5% 
' ^ With no change in segregation: (-) 0.9!!! > 6.8% 5.9% • ' 

For the next 46: /, . ^ . . , * • 

, with reduction of .2 in^ segregation: 1.2% + 4.5% + 1*1% « 6.8% 

, * * with no change sin segregation: 1.2yt + 4.5% « 5.7% \ 

^age 63, -line 11 t&rough 'page 64, line 7 : 

. " , **Estiinated increase in loss of whit^es in one year as a function 

of reduction of .2*dLn index of- segregation: « . • V 

• V ^ / -Sputh ..North " " - 

Largest 21 ^" 6.8% 4.0% ' \ 

^Next 46^ " * , * 1.9% * » * * 

, <^ . ' *No reliable estimate for the North Can be^'made since the correlation 
between Ar and Arx South is. .983 (i.e., nearly all cl^ges in^segre- 
^ * ' gation occured in the S)?uth in these 46 (lities). See' footnote '26 for 
' • « '^furtlier discussion. * * v 

These resiilts show that Indeed there has been a greater loss t)f whites whei^ ^ 
. ' desegregation has .taken place in large 8out;hem cities than when it has taken 
. place in large northern cities, with the esimate nearly twice for the south-. 

em. cities what ±t Is for northern or^es. For the smfi^llp'r cities, there is" a. 
smaller , loss fpr the £»outhem cities though no effect can be estimated for 
the North in these smaller cities. * / 

Q For this analyals with jbhe two* additional variables, we can also ask 



what differences in loss of whites are associated.vlthw^^difference^between 
0 and 50Z black in the 'city schools and a difference betyeexx^O between- , 

district segregatjion and .4 between-^distrdct segregation^' ^ ' 

/ ^ • f ' • *■ ^ ^ 

Est'imated increase in loss dE whites in one year as a^functlon^of 

5OZ black in city schopl district and betweea-district "segregation 

of 4* - ' ' " ' ' 

Be.tween-diertrict " 





50% black 




■segregation of .4 , 


Largest 21 










• Next 46 


1.72 




4.4X 




65, tabulation in center of 


page: 


> 


« > 




Between-district ^ 


Largest 21. 


Next 46 


segregation 


proportion black 


proportion black ' 




..25 ' .50 
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9 16 


24 




11 15. 




15 ,23 


30 


14 


17 20 



■ -- y - • ■ - • - --^ , 

Page 66 > lines 1. thrbufsh 3 : ' . , . - 

/ \ "The^e estimates are >f or. a city In the South. Xri' the North the losses . 
at the time of reduction in segregation are estimated to be '3. 6% less in" the 
largest 21 Citips with' no reliable estimate possible in the ;iext 46." 

Page 66, line 22 !. "and* three more equations., . , 

* ^ , • > 

Page 71, lineal 10- through 12 : * - ' . ' ; 

"Xhe results jof the analysis give Coefficients for Ar of .262 (.057) for 
the largest 21 city districts, aifl .098 (.025) for the smaller cities. 29" 

Page 71 > footnote 29: ^ '^R in these equations are .65 and .60 respectively." 

. J ^/ ^ ' , - ^ ' ^ [ ' " ' \ 

Pages 77 and 78 ; Delete section on Elementary and 'Secondary Schools , which 
cont:(nues thrbtigh sixth line from bottom on page 78. . 



it:(nues thrbtigh 
Page 7^9 : Delete number 10 



• • . 22 * . ^ 

Revised Table 5. BLACK-WHITE CONTACT AND SCHOOL SEGREGATION IN 1968 BY 
. - REdlON, fOR- ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS^ AND SECONDARY SffeHOOLS 
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Black-white 
segregation 


t 


white 


black 


* 

whites for 
average black 


Hacks for^ 
average ^vhit^e 


yri.thin 
district 


1 

total 


■ W'S, ' . \ • 

Elementary 
Secondary 


.•78 

.sr 


.16 

:i5. 


.20 
.25 


.04 ' 
.05 


.66 
.59 


. .'75 
,69 


New England 

Elementary 
Secondary 

• 


.92 
.95 


.06 
f .04 


.42 . 
.67 


^ .03 ' 
.03 


'.42. 
.16 


_ . ^ 

.55 
.29 


Middle Atlantic 

. Elementary 

Secortdaiy »/ 


. .78 
.85 


^ .16' 
.12 


.26 
.42 


« 

' .05* ' 
. .06 . 


.50 
.30 


~ -i .67 
.50 


^Sariler . 

'-^ . Elementary 

X - ^ Secondliry* . , 


,77 

;si 


.22 

^ 119 . 


;2|V":- • ' 
« . 31 ■" ■• 

r » 


.06 


^53 
.41 


r 

.62 


Soutlieast"^ , 
■ /~ . 
?leme^tar/\ 

•Secondary 




. -28 - 
. .31 - 


.15 
.16 


.06 
.b7 


. ■ .74 
. .74 „ 


' .78' 
.76 


* ' ^ 
' West ISouth Central 

Elementary' 
Secondary 


^' . 81 " 


.16 

.^^ .15 


.15 

..23 :^'\ 


, .'03 . 
".04" ^ 


\ 

.73 
.63 


.80 

.71 ' 


East Notth Central 

Elementary 
Secondary 


ft? 

.88' 


.12 


* *- J 

.35 ■ • ' 


:^^.'"r^ — 


' .63^**^ 


.60- 


West North Central 

Elementary." 
Secondary 


.87 
.93 


-.11 

. .06 


.22^ 

.44 r 


■ 

.03 
,03 


.67 • • 
■■.44 


.75 
- ,153 

» 


Houn tain 

Elcjmentary 
Secondairy , 


.79 
.84 


,03 
.02 


' .29* 
.53 


.01 
.02 


# 

.57 
.3^ 


.64 
.37 


Pacific 

Elementary 
Secondary 
O \ : 


^ .77 
.80 


.08 
.07 


.23 
.30 


' • .02 * 

.; .03 


.59 
.50 

* 


.. .71 
.62 
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Page 34 : Revised Table 9,.y*ithin-<ii'Stri-tsgt Segregation In 1968^ 70, 

72 at Elercntaiy^d Secondary Levels for the U.S"* as a Whole 



1968 



1970 



1972 



1972-68 



Elementary 
Secondary/ 



*66 
:.59 



..48 
.33 



.42 
.29 



-.24 
-.30 




Revised Table 12. Between--district Segregation in 1968 and 
,1972 in Each Region for Elementary and Secondarry Schools 








Elementary 


Secondary , 




1968 


1972 


Change 


1968 


1972 


(ftiange 




(1) 


(2) 




(4) 


. .<5) , 


(6) ■ 




.34 


-.37 


+703 


.31 


/ .34 


+,-©^v 


New England 




r34 


+.06 


.17 


- .23 


'■K'06 ■ 


ttlddle Atlantic , 


.42 


.46 




.33 


.41 


+.08 


Border - 


\49 


.48 


-.01 - 


,45 


- .47 


+.02. 


Southe^t 


.21 


.23 


+.02 


.20 


.22 


. +/62 


West South Central 


.34 


t38 


+.04 


.29 


.34 


/.05 


East North. Central 


.31 


.32 


+.01 


.29 


.33 


/+.04 


• West North Central 


.39 


.41 


+.02 


■ .27 


.35 ^ 


r.+.o8 


k Mountain 


.19 


.20 


+.01 


.09 


- ,12/ 


+.03 


'Pacific 


.31 


'.34.- 


+.03 


.29 


.3/ 


+\05 
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"Revised Table 14. Regressioa Coefficients for Analyses 
o£J*Whlte Student Loss to Central Cities ^ 



Equation 1 * 

AR ' 
Prop, black 
Zn N 

Constant 
r2 

Nuipber of 

. Observations 



' Largest ,21 

* .27,9 (.oez) 

-.133 (;028) 

.000 (.008) 

.013 . ^ 
.29 

(105) 



i^^xt 46 

.05iS-'(.026) 
-;090 (.014) 
-;042 (.OiO) 

.452 * 

.26 

X226) 



Including jlnter^lstrlct aegregatiton |n SMSA» and Inter^ 
action of desegregation with Sou^h: 



Equatiorf 2 ' 

-AR " ^\ 
Prop, blade 
.An N 
R SMSA 
AR X S 
Constant' 

. r2 - 



.1?9 (.156) 
--.0%4 (.039) 

.066 (.008) 
-.165 (.050) 
M43 (.170) 
-.059 

.36 , . 



•-..148 (.137) 
(.016) 
(.010) 
110 (.021) 
242 (.137), 



.035 
.041 



.438 
.35 



In6iudlng Interactions of desegregation with proportion 
black dnd inter-dlstrlct segr4gatlQa,' and also Including 
South as a dummy variable: a. ' v ' 



Equation 3 
AR 

Prop, black . 
An N 
R SMSA 
: AR X South' 

Ala X Prop, hlcjck 

j^R X- R imk 
South 

Constant'.; 

r2 I . 



-.459 (il84) 
.051 (.037) 
.003 (.006), 
-.210 (.044) 
'.148 (.198) 
1.770 (-.307) . 

.561, (.494) 
-.OOfr'(.OlO)/ 
-.039 
.60 - 




■r«^349 (.151) 

-.026 (.019) 

-.039 (.009) 

> -.102 (,025) 

. : 244 (.145) 

.5ll (.215) 

.894 (.314) 

-.002 (.006). 

.414 

.40 



Revised .Table 15, liirther Analysis Restilts '(Bquatiori^ include 



proportrlonAblack, andf Inte'r-district segregation) 
of desi 



Ea.rge 21* 
-Years 



e^egatlon AR 




.320 ~(;060) 
'.330 (.069) 
.279 (.065) 
.603 (.096) 



.089 (.025) 
.ore (.026) 
.102 (.032) 
.130 (.050)- 



.009 (.080)'" \ 
-.035 (.078) -.022 (-.075) .43. 
-.082 (,068) , -.048 ('^070) .;7l 



.35 
.35 



.034 (.026) 
.024 (.025)\ 
.051 (.033) \ 



\ 



,34 
.31 



jtimated ^dded losses of whites due to desegregatl] 
segregation, ^in second year^ and third. year, ass 
j^n segregatl^ Indpx.* -< 

■ \ ' First Second 

~ >, .. year - • yea* 

'21- ■. 7.7X' 

46 , ■ 2.0X 



-.024 (.027), .42 
-.045 (^029)"s .40 

m in first ye^r of 
Lng reduction of 



0.7Z(gain) 
0.7% 



Third - - 
\year 

.0,7% (gain) 
. 0.7% (gain) 

' 

hted averages of abov^ estimates were used because standard 
ere neatly alijce. ' \ . 



« 



page 72 : Revised X^Ie !?• E^imated Additional Loss of .Vhite Students 
In Specified Cities \ ^ ' / r 



(Lpss durlng<desegi^eg4tion in cities which had a Ar In one 
/ear of^T.l, beyond general loss of whites in those cities, 
rbesegifegation a^sunied is Ar » '"•2*) 





Estimated Ipss as a percent 




of white students present 




at beginning of year 


Houston * , ' 


(gain) ■ 9.1Z . . 


Dallas 


. 7.9% 


Memphis 


15. 6X 


Tampa 


" • ■ 2.6Z 


Indianapolis 


•6.7X 


AtlaiS^ta 


' 16.7X 


Penvet v- 


(gain) • 4.0Z 


San l;rancisco> - 


.5.1Z 






, ' Average 





NOTE: Professor Reynolds Farley (personal conmunication 10 SeptenJier, 
1975) has pointed out to us that Houston, Dallas, Memphis, and . 
Denver annexed substantial .amounts of territory during the 
period 1970-73, -so that 'the losses for those ct^ies may -be 
. iinderestimated ,due to an undetenolned number of white children 
added through annexation. , Thus the apparent gains for Houston. 
' . and Denver may well be due to annexation. - . . ° ... 
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INTROTDCTION 



School desegregation haa^been a niajor issue in the United Stal;es.in 
the 19'60*s and 1970's. In 1954, the Supreine Court decision iri^ the Brown 
case Initiated a set of activities which has culminated in the current 
desegregation e^f forts in large cities of .the North * . / 

"Desegregation" has^ meant many things during, the period since 1954. 
The term initiitly referred to elimination of dual school systems ,^ in 
wliich one set of attendance ^ zones was used %o assig^i' white children t^ne 

set of schools, and a second* set of attendance zones was used to Assign 

* , , ' ■ • * * " 

black childten to a diff.^rent set of schools. The classic and plaintive 
query of the black mother in th.e Sduth was why should her ch^J|he bussed 
to a school far away, past a neatby school, merfely because of the color of 
his sfcLn. . .The exteut of ^Ifife change ^is that the saine" plaintive query is now 

.heard,; prjjnarily from white mothers^ primarily in large cities, where 
bussing ha§ begun to be^ed,^|tf)t to- segregate children by race, but to ^ 
Integrate them. ■ * ■ . 

This change is reflected in a change in meaning of the term desegre- 
gatlon. From the initial m^nin|^ eliminating a system of dual assign- 
ment, the term desegregatt9n has come to mean reduction of any segregation 
within a system, and in the strongest meaning' of the term, elimination of 
any racial .Imbalance amonjg schools in the system. Thus desegregation,- 
which initially meant abolition of a .legajly-iinposed segregation, has come- 
.to* mean-, in many cases, affirmative integration. . ^ - . 



... ■ ■ ■ f 

' ■ 2/ ■ 

However, excej>t fot one court c^se (in Detroit) which was plater 
reversed in the Supreine Court, desegregation* has not come to .m^an ellmina- 
ficm of racial Imbalance between school districts. Nor, except in, a few ^ 
Instancr^si have two or more school systems combined or cooperated to 
reduce segregation due to residencre in different districts. Thus social 
policy in school desegregation, although changing over time and^ different 
in different districts^/has almost wholly been confined to desegre^tion 



of scho^ols within a schopl^istrict. "^-^ 

Given the policies that have iDeen applied, by locals school syatetns, 

by the Department of Efealth> Education, and Welfare, and by the courts, 

we can ask a series of questions concerning the actual state of racial 

integration in schools, and recent. trends in that state* For actions ' P 

taken by one branch of government and at ope lev^l of government interact - 

wit^ actions taken by individuals and by other branches and levels of 

governmejit* Tlie actual state olE^ scl^ool^^inEegr&IoTTfs a fesuK oJT^Kis T " 

» interaction. It is different tha& it would be in the abs.ehce of the 

policies designed to bring about Integration; but it is more than a simple 

consequence of the policies. In^ed, there are numerous examples of 

government policy in which . the_ result of the interaction between policy 

and jresponsa Is precisely the opposite of the result intended by those who 

initiated the po^cyt..., It is especially important in the case of school^ 

desegregation to e^jiamine this interaction, because loany of the actions 

taken by individuals, and some of those taken by their local goyeriunent 
* * ' ' . . / 

bodies, have precisely the opposite ejHect on school desegre^tion to 

that intended. by federal government policy. The most obvious ^uch individ- 

ual action, of .course, is a move of residence to flee school Integration. 



ERIC • . ' ; • ; ; 
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To examine tiie status and tjrends in school segregation, the 'primary (and 
vlrtxially' 8ing^lar) data source are the etatistical reports collected by the. 
'Department of Health, Education, 'and Welfare. Begipning in 1968 and continuing 
to the present, the Office for Civil Rights. , (OCR) of HEW has obtalned^froja school 
sys-tems throughout the United States stati_stics showing the racial composition 
of each school in the district, the racial composition of teaching staffs, and 
related Infonnation, 'iThe data- .for 1968, 6^., 70, 71, .72, and 73 haye^bpen . 
processed and are kvailable for analysis. ' These data allow a detailed - 
statistical- anaVsis of the status and trends in school segregation by 
r^e throughout, the Unitfed States.' They dre unique iil^thisj and the 
opportunity they o^fer is the opportunity to examine what has actually 
occurred throughout the period 1968-73 during which there have been ' * 
policies at localT^tate, and federal levels, in courts, legislatures » 
executive and adtidnistrative braacbes j)f government rel^ted-to-scliool' T . 
desegregation. Most of these policies have been aimed at bringing about 
desegregatiott, though in a few cases, sli^h as anti-bussing actions in , 
Congress, they have, been aimed at preventtog cert;aln kinds of desegregation. , 

«pt all the questions surrounding School desegregation can be answered . \ 
by these data, as will be evident in subsequent pages, but some^rfl&n be, in 
a mpre cotiiplete way than beforie* . - . ' 

Of the various policy aims that have been the objects of school desegf ^ , 
regation policies, these statistical data can give evidence only on a subset ^ 
jof the aims. And from this subset, <te will examine a still smallef subset: 
the aim of eiimlnating ra'cial s.egregatioh iamong schools within a system, 
whatever its source, and the aim. of eliminating racial segregation between 
districts.. The data gafihered by OCR allow also for the examination of ' ♦ 
teacher assignment, and thus racial segregation ^bng staff and - 



etweeYi staff afld..studeat:s. However » we will not pursui that exasdnatlon 



; The data do not allow, on, the other hand, for a study of segregation 
among 'classes within a school (often known as "tracking"), because there is ^ 
/no good information on pupil assignment to classes within a schools * The 
Office for Civil Rights attempted, In its 1971 qufestiotmairet -to obtain 
theae data from school systems^^ but abandoned the effort in 1972\ A ^ 
more detailed and intensive mode of data collection is probably necQssary h 
If dat^ "Sl^uff icient quality on assignment"^ within school are to be obtained. 

^o implication is attended by the examination to he. carried out below 
that, the pollcV alib of eliminating segregation among schools with a ^system^ 
whatever Its -source, iCb the "correctV one, and -other policies which Would 



eith(^ go less far (such as eliminating only that school ^gr^^atlpn not *due 
to residence) or^ further (such as eliminating all segregation among^ classes 

J} ' ^ - ' • '^, 

within a school) are not coirrect. The question' of what is the correct 

/ . • • * 

poXi^cy depends not only the Implicitly aimed-*for social consequences, 

f • « 

but .upon th^ realm" of legitifnate authority of the governmental units . ^ 

applying the policy. . This in turn depends o|i just which individual rights 

citizens, have vested In their gov#mment for collectiye use, through the 

Constitution and l^islative acts. For exaiiq>le,' to. accomplish the policy 

r ' " • • / • 

aim of limine ting all 8egr|gatlpn among schools » what^erits source^ 

the most Effective implei^entation would be federally-specific pupil 

assignment to^schaol^ to create' precise raci-al balance^ disregarding 

school district and states lines. However, such a policy would be using 

collectively certain ri^ts^^that individuals have retained to themselves 

or vested in a more local l^evel of government. Ad another example, ' , 



.citizens have vested certain authority in the court, /such as constitutional ' 
p'rotection, but a wider tange of authority in elected legislatures* Thus 
certain. policy aiiis such as elimination of segregation ^amqng schools 
* whatever Its source may be appropriate for legislative action if it achieves 




certain desired consequences, but not appr<|^rlate £or court action, which 
must be directed not toward achieving desirable floclal' goals, but insuring 
constitutional protection for: all citizens. It is, useful also *to point, 
out that data such as these which show the indirect: and unintended conse- 
quences of school desegregation actions may be relevant; for certain 
desegregation decisions, but not for others. They /[?e* relevant for an 
executive or legislative body which is attempting In Its action to achieve 

„aJlealr4ble_aociaL.cpm a court 

decision which is actliig to insure equal protectfion, Inder the 14th 

>Anendment. , ' . ' , , • . * 

Despite the fact th^only. two, aims, stii^j^fr^de^egregation among 
schools In a. district; regatkle'^s the source of segregation, and 
desegregation between schoeO. districts, can be 'studied ^^ttiere 'are -a number ^ 

iiiq)ortant questions that qan be answered witji these data. In pattlcular, " 
these data show the result of government desegregation actions and. individ- 

^al segregating actions taken together, and, allow some assessment of the 

' ^ / , > \ ' , i ' ' 

effects of each. In this way, they suggest the limits^ of government 

policy,^ or at least the limits of policies carried, out in the conflict, ^ ^ 

mode that has characterised school desegregation policy • ^ 

We will begin by examining the state of racial integration among schools 

• ' ' ' « V ? . . 

within a district in 1968, and then move to an examination of* the' changes 
that, occurred over the period 1968-1973. What will be x)f special i|iterest 



• is the diff^ential changes that occurred over tHatjperiod of time in differ- 
ent kinds; df schtfol settings: in different -regions of the country, in 
school ^districts of different sizes, ' aiid in partictllar large cities • For 
different, things were happening in different places 'during Ch^ls time, 
giving/ rise^o very different trends in different, places* ' 

For much pf *the analysis in examining trends, two separatfe series must 
be used.' The even years, 1968, 1970, 1972, constitute a census of U.S. 
^school districts, covering 90% of the^ childr^ in school, and, finding only 
a few very small districts."': The odd years include only a sample of school 
g^stetns, representing those districts In which most minority pupils are 
found.' tthen- examining 4rends over time ''in ihdii^'fdiial districts ♦the odd- 
numbered years can be safeiy included, because each district is either 
included a3 a whole, or^ excluded. But ^ for average across th^ country, 
across regions,* across states, and ^ven metropolitan areais, the odd yea'rs 

cannot be Included, and the series must end with 1972. ^ ^ ^ 

a. ^ — -J^ — - ^ 

^See Appendix V for OCR sampling plan. 



THE ME/SSURES OF SCHOOL INTEGRATION , 
A principal consequence of school desegregation that is of majo^r 

if 

societal interst is the amount of contacC between children of different 

r 2 ■ '• • ■ ■» ■ > 

racial groups. Furthermore, most of the attention has been focussed on 
the amount of contact of "minority" children (principally blacks and 

SpanisH^AmerJtcan chlldren^\ with "majority whites." l&ich attentjlon both 

*> - * . 

of courts and legislatures has been directed toward elimination of patterns 

that result in schools which ai;e overwhelmingly or predominantly minority* 

*For therse reasons, a directly relevaat statistical measure on a 

school systeii is J:he proportion of white children in hhe same school with 

tke. average black child. Thi© givel a mea^sure of the experience of the 

"average black child" in that school district with Whites. A similar 

_ _ ■ - • , : ^ ■ ^ 



2 * ' ^ 

A different consequence may be of legal interest:, the degree to 
which s|egregatlon resulting from action of any level of government 
(thus failing to provide equal protection un^er the 14|;h Amendment) 
Is eliminated. Still other consequences are of interest to particular 
groups, and these may depend on the particular way that segregation 
or integration, arises. For example, if either segregation or integra- 
tion is achieved through assignment of children to schools at some 
distance because of their race, th^ the parents affected may feel a 
greater deprivation of rights than in the case when such i^ssignment 
does not occur T even if the schools racial composition does not 
. differ. However^ a study of the kind carried out here cannot examine , 
these consequences. 

TijeJOCR surveys measure enrollments of the following categories: 
NegtSgs, American Indian^ Oriental, Spanish Sumamed Americans, ^d 
Otftter. White non-mfnority and undeaign^ted minority groups are 
included in the category "Other." ^ , * , 



measure may be calculated for th^* 'firoportioA of children of each racial 
group j ln .the schodl of the average child from each radial group. ' 



This measure is affected not only by the degree of segregation between 
two groups in different schools %n the system, but also hy the overall 
proportion of children in each group. If there are few white children in 
the system, for example, then whether or not there is the same proportion 
of whites in each school ^ the average black child will have a small propor-r 
tion of white children in his school. Because of this,, it is valuable 



also to have a meas^r^ of just how far from an even distribution across > 



the sqhools the actual distribution is, that is, a measure that is stan- 
dardized for the number of whites in the system. Such a measure can &e y 
constructed, having a valtie of 0 if there is, no segregation between the 



^The measujjre of interracial school contact may be constructed as follows: 
If we number the schools ii^ the system 1, ...k, ...n, and consider the first 
school, there is a givetl proportion of whites in this school. Call this 
^Iw* Th^'^^ ^ certain number of blacks in the school. Call this n^j^. 

. Then for this number, of blacks, the proportion of whites, in their school is 
p- . If we ^average this proportion over all schools, weighting by the 

XW r » ^ . 

number of blacks, we obtain the desired measure, which we may call Sj^^, 

the proportion of white children in the school of the average black child 
(or more generally, labelling the group i and j foi: generality) : 



k Wkw 



bw . E ^ } 



or^ f pr any groups i and j 



(2) 
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two groups in cuestion, and a value of X*0 if segregation is complete.^ 

It is important to note, however, that although the standardized mea- 
sure is a measure of .sj^gregation of childi^en in on^ group from those of 

•another, it is the unstandardized measure which measures directly the 

lit 

presence of 'children of a group in schools attended by children of another 
group. Thus the proportion of white schoolmates for the average black 

child may be low, as in Washington, DX^,, where only 3% of the children 

\ 

are whit;e, without the measure of segregation being especially high. 6 



5 



The standardized measure of segregation is cc^nstructed as follows. If 
the same proportipn of children from'^roup j were in each school, then^ 
s . (see preceding footnote for notation) would be equal to p^. If, the 
children of group j were" all in schools by themselves, totally-isolated 
from children of group i, s^^ would be 0.' Thus a measure of how far s^^ 

is from p. is (p. - J/p.. this we will call r , which may be thought 

J J ' ij J • 

of as a measure of the degree of segregation, or the degree to which 
segregation between schools is responsible for the value of s^y The 
formula is * ' 



^For some purposes, ft is preferable not to standardize s^^ to create a 
"measure of * segregation," r^y but rather to let s^^ be a dependent vari- 
able in an 'analysis, with one of the independent variables the proportion 
of group j in the system. Using this alt em.ative, we d<^ not begin with a 
concept of ''Segregation," but rather with a concept of proportion df the- 
average member of group i' s ^schoolmates that are of group j. The degrep^ 
to which this is accounted for by the proportion of group j in the system 
is a measure of the integration' of group i with j. In a regression 
equation,' if the coefficient on the proportion of group j is 1, there is 
no segregation. ^Insofar as it is below^l, there is. 



INTEGRATION IN 1968 



In 1968 in the United States, 15% of the children in public schools 
{grades 1^12) were black, 6% were of another minority, and 79% were majority 
whites • But the average black child in U,S, schools went to a school which 
h^d 74% black children in it, and only 22% white children (and 4% other 
minorities). Meanwhile, the average m^tjority white child was in a school 

V 

• which was 93% white and only 4% black, . . 

These numbers show that the interracial contact in American schools 
in 1968 was quite low* Black children had more contact with whites than 
whites had^ith blacks, due to the disparity in overall numbers; but the 
separation was quite marked. Using the standardized measure described 
earlier, r^^ , the segregation between blacks and whites is •72,^ 

Although in the subsequent examination we will focus exclusively on 
black-white segregation, it is useful to note here the proportioi;i of 
schoolmat6sv f rom each- of the five racial-ethnic groups for the average 
child from^ each group. Table 1 shows this for 1968* 

As this .table slipws, the average white child in the U.S.- has far less 

contact with any minority children than any^of the minorities have with child 

\ 

Ten from other groups. Among the ^minorities,, black children^hav^ least con- 
tact with children from, other groups. Construction of standardized measures 



. 79 - .22 

7 Using' equation (3), this is calculated as r^^ = = .72 . 

8 ' ' ^ ' 
rtrs±n« equation (3), standardized measures of segregation may l>e calculated 

• for each pair of groups, from the tabulation presented. 
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Table 1. PROPpilTIMJ OF 'SCHOOLMATES FROM EACH GROUP . 
^. F(Hr THE AVERAGE CHILD OF EACH GROUP 



Proportion of schoolmates who are; 

— - ' . . • 4 


1 
1 

For the I 
Average: 


Americad 
"Jliulian 

I ^. 


Nffgro ■ 


Oriental 
' American 


Spanish 
Surname 


Majority 

White: 


Sim 


American 
Indian 


\.31 


■f 

.'04 


Of 


.06 


.;59 


1.00 


Negro 






0+ 


.03 


•22 


.99 


Amerii^an > 


\ 

0+\ 


.11 ^ 


.11 


.12 


.66 


1.00 


Spanish / 
Surname / 

*■ — ^ — - 




.11 


.01 


.43 


.44 


.99 


Majority 
White 


0+' \ 


,04 


0+ * 


.03 


. -93 


1.00 


* 

Proportion • 
of each group 


- .0035 


Y .1530 


.0047 


.0466 


.7923 





of segregation frofti these figures would show that b.lacks and whites are the 
most segregated, both from one another and from the other groups. 
Within-district segregation 

The segregation reflected in the value of ^72 for black-white segregation 
is composed of two parts: segregation among schools within the same school 
district^, and segregation due to blacks and whites living in different school 
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districts. The average of the within-district segregation^ when weighted 
according to the number of blacks ia the districts, is' somewhat lower, at 
••63, However, this figure rjepresents a degree of segregation nearly ^s 
' large as th4t for total segregation. (If every^istrict in which bla^cks 
. lived had the same racial composition, then given this same segregation 
of .63 within districts, the average- black child would h^ve had 29% ^ 
white schoolmates, rather than 22%. This would have been somewhat more 

9 y 

contact, btlt still not a high amount. ) / 

A different picture is evident when we examine .the ^average within- 
district segregation weighted by the numbeir of whites in the district. 
This figure is .23. The low number compared the high^.63 for the 
average weighted by the number of blacks ref J:ect3^ the fa5t-.4;ljai^ost 
whites live in smaller districts with few blacks, while most^blacks^ 
in districts with many whites^ If segregation in the smaller districts 
was low in 1968 (as we shall see shortly it was) , then the within-district 
Jsegrega^n-^ r - the averag e black would W high. Or to ^put it differently, 
the segregation within the districts where most blacks live is high^ whfle 
the segregation within the districts i^ere^most whites live is 'much lower. 
This reflects also the fact that most whites live in districts different 
from those in which mpst blacks live* 

We sh^ll .use as a measure of the average within-district segregation 
in the subsequent analysis the average weighted by numbers of black . 
students, since desegregation policy within districts has focussed on the 
districts -with many blacks, and upon the interracial contacts of blacks. 




9 . V . 

51ie value of 29% is calculated by use of equation (3) with r =6.3 



.79 - s^^ 

« .79. . Thus .63 » , or s^^ = .29 . 
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Regional Variations ^ . _ ^ 

Howeveir, t he deg r ee o£ scbotyl: segregation differed considerably aihong 
regions of the country in 1968.. Table 2 shows, "for the Census geographic 
region^^y-tix^contact of blacks and "whites, and the segregation, in each of 
the regions.'''^ . ^ . ' » ' 

.-Table 2 shows, comparing columns 1 and 3, the disparity betw;een^tha 

T 

proportion white in each region arid the proportion white among the' average 
black's schoolmates. Altbaiigb the proportion white ranges from .69 to ;*93, 
In no region except the Outlying states ^oes the average black have a majority 

of white schoolmate^. Only in New England does the proportion approach --this. 

, «^ * * 

A ^ e 

Comparing columns 2 and ^ shows a similar disparity f oir whites ; although 
the'jproportlon black reaches .2^n one region. In no region does the ^'efcage 
white have mpre tha 7% black /Schoolmates. 

These disparities ar^ shown in column 6, the measure of total segre- 



gation. It is greatest in the . two southern regions, though not so much 
greater thian several northern regions as might be expected, given historic 
differences between North and South in school policy. With.^is Relative 
similarity between total segregation in North a^d South' in 1968, it^is some- 
what puzzling that when the goals of desegregation shifted from elimination, 
of' dual systems to more ambitious ones, attention continued to be concentrated 
on the South until the early 1970* s. The explanation* probably lies in the 



: " / . 

10 • • 

Several regions hav^ been reclassified, because' the character of racial 
Segregation has differed -within the region. Hawaii Alaska have^ been 
separated as "outlying^* states from. the Pacific regiS?^ and the South 
Atlantic, and East South Central have^been combined and redivided into 
Border (Delaware, MarylandV West Virginia, Kentuckj^) and Sout;heast (all 
others in these two region?)* Ixl all tabulations beyond Table 2> the 
Outlying states, Hawaii and Alaska, are dropped, because as Table 2 
shows, there is no black-white' segregation in their schools, and thte 
number of ))lacks in those states is very small. ^ ' ^ ^ 



Table 2- BLACK-WiilTE. COOTACT AND SCHOOL SEGRgeATION IN 1968 BY REGION 





Proportion 


' Schoolmates 


Blackfwhite ' 
segregation 


* 


1 

white 


2 

black 


•3_ 
/vhltes for 

average t^ck 


4 

/ blacks for 
aver^^e white 


^ within 
district 


6 

to tal 


U.S. * 


.79: 


.15 




•04 


..63 


.72 


' » ■ 

New ^gldnd 


.93 


/ ^. 


. •49 


: •OS 


.34 


.47 ; 


Middle ^ 
Atlantic 

\ 


.81 ] 


' ... 
Vl4 


• 31 


•05 


.43 


.'62 


Border 

— ^ 


.79 


.21 


• 26 


.07 


.48 


.67 


So.utheast 


.69 


.29 


. •16. 


.07 " 


^.-75 


-.77 


West South'^ 
Centtal 


'78 1 


^ ,16' 


-"^ •18 


.04 


.69 , 


•77 


East Norths 
Central • 


^ — ^ 


7/ 


• 12 


.29 


> .04 


.58 


' .67 


West North ^ 
Central - 


.9 

1 




•09 > 


ft 

.27 • 


\ -a * ■ 

• " '.03 
^ • 


.61 


.70'' 


Mountain 


• V 


1 


•03 


.36 • 


' ^01- " " 


.49 




Pacific 


-» •// 


8 


.07 




. , .02' 


■' ■ ■ 5 

.56 . 




Oatljring . f 


^ 18 

y / 


7^ 


,P3 -^^ 


.83 " 




i ■ 
> (-).p4 . 


' .05 • 



cdjifllct sut^ouniii^^ desegregation: ^ ,Ihe desegregation . movement was part of 
a larget 'Movement .of th6'\960*s of liberatltig the southern Negro, Only'^^fii 
* the success of that mbveafent did attention turn to^the North, \ 




In^ the measure of vitliin-district segregation, (c^Ji^ two , „ 

.southern regions ate more distinct frpm the rtorthWn regions. The " 
southeast shows the c^^ssic pattern of southern segregatioi^, with nearly, ... . ^ Wn'r ; 
all th^ segregat'f^ occurring, within districts^, while ijew England, Middle^ . 
Atlantic, ^hd Bjprder regions stxow what .has eta^etj^^d as ,t:h0^, northern pa^Jtern^ 
' of ^3egregation~segreg^tion' d^e to' hjacks aiid. Whiles atfending schools in'; 
different districts, tii thbse' thtee. regioqs/ the i$,tio. '6£ tBe within-distrlqt 



/Segregation to j^he total segregatlQn^^s .iow' ^^69^ to .72i \ 



- VariatTon by district . * ;^ • ; V / } 



j.; * . The {KJlicips^.pf d^^egfeg^tjion, as well, as the i^hdivldual ^^pon&es t.o, *' 

^/ ; £t, vary gr*eatly^. by district s in ant urban area is* a vefy 

(iiffgrent proc|ess f^^^ a. sinall dis'ttict in -a rural area^, >Thus,. just /"^ 

as^lt i's im]^artant„tb examine regional vatiatiofts (because of hifete^i^^l ^,, 
dlf|erenQSs anifif becauj&e .of the different desegregation pt^licle^ applied in 

'\ \''" ' .* " ' 4*.'*''' . . ' -'^'^ - V. ' - '^V^ ' ^ * V , ."t 

llbrth and .South).,. It is iitip.orfant to ..examj,ne ,yaTrati^s bj^.dls'tri<it.:sXze, . 

« • V ' . ' - ' •,'^*'/;" . * C - X " , 

^ Sinqe di.strl9t bou^datiea' inogjt Often, Coincide with centra^^ cltJt^ boundaries, 

*Vdtiatlpna in district sizfe are -largely coincident With vai:iati<Si(i in city 

' ^ t -.v'^^V. 'V^^' ^^4^ ' " '^''-'^'^ ^ ' 

..; " Tabl^, 3^hows.the 1968 interracial contact and .segrega^tloh by district 

Sflze^. 5p(xe cp^tuins K^ve tii^' $am,e leaning ^s calumns 1-5 of Table,. 2. (Coluifo 



le sharp raci4i-<iiffWe^Ces % distriot; si^ei. the smaller the ciistrict, the 'V. 
!' ' gPest.ter ttii? pj:oportion tijilte and smaller the propo:m.on blacky One .result..' ' * * , 
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of this is shown in coltums 3 and 4: the average black, child has an in- 
creasing proportion of white schoolmates as district size decreases, and the 
average white has ja decreasing proportion of black schoolmates as district 
.size decreases. , ^ / * ' 

Column 5^ shows that. gi;7en the racial distributions in the districts, 
the average segregatioa is greatest within the largest districts, and declines 
somewhat as district size, decreases. Thus not all the increase in the pro- 
portion of white schdolmates for the average black child in smaller districts 
is due to t the greater proportion of whites in those districts. Part is due 
to the lesser segregation in' the smaller distr^-cts. 

Variations in segregation by district size in each region / 

'The differing patterns of segregation in North and 'South suggest the 
usefulness of examining segregation In different size districts in each of 
the regions. Table' 4 shows the measure of segregation (coltimn 5 in Tables 
2 and 3)^ in each size class in each region. First, locking at the largest 
districts, the most striking point is that segregation is high not only In 
the two southern regions; it is equally high in three of the five northern 
regions. Only in Middle Atlantic and Border states is the decree of segre- 
gation in the largest districts lower. ' / ^ 

As district skze decreases, however, segregation decreases markedly out- 
side the two Southern regions « In the Southeast, segregation remains almost 
constant among all size districts, and in the West South Central region, it 
declines only slightly as district size decreases. Thus in 1968, the dif- 
ference between South and North in segregation is not at all in the largest 

• / 

cities, but in the smaller cities and towns. A caution should be Introduced, 

/ 

however: the measures of segregation do not tell' the levels of contact be- 
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tween the two racial group^: as Ta^e 2 showed, thie average white' child in 
the Southeast has» despite the higher levels*. of segregation, a higher propor- 
tion of black schoolmates than In any other region, except^n the Border states 
where it is equal. These tables suggest, in fact, that it,i-s the poten- 
tially high proportion of black schoolmates, due to a high proportion black 
in the region or district, that generates, high levels^of segregation. Table 

* . ^ ^ 

2 shows" a rather strong relation between the proportion' black In a regipn^ 
and the total or within district segregation. • 

Segregation at elementary and secondary levels " 

In the tabulations up to this point, all^students In all, schools were 
included, whatever grade they were in/ However, in. most localities, schools 
ara divided i^to different levels,^ at least Into an elementary, school and 
high school, though sometimes into three levels (a 6-3-3 plan, with junior 
high schools,, or a 4-4-4 plan,, or a 5-3-4 plan). Elementary schools are 
characteristically smaller than high schools, having smaller geographic / 
attendaride zones , with several elementary schools feeding, into a^^single 
high school. Because of , residential segregation by race,, we would expect 
the attendance zones of elementary schools to be more racially homogeneous>. 
and thus to be more segregated than high schools. / , ' 



In recent years, the tffort to achieve, integration without bussing has 
led. to even finer divisions In some cases, with a school building which 
once covered/the four years of high school, for example, now covering 
only two years, with twice as large an attendance^ zone. 
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^Table 5^ which is comparable to the first six columns of Tallle 2, ^ 

shows the degree of interracial contact and the degree of segregation 

for trie U.S. as a whole and for each region, in elementaty an4 secondary 

schools. As the table ^she^, elementary schopls are mor^ segregated than high 

schools; in every regidn. Only in the Southeast is the segregation at the 

^ 'two levels- nearly the same. This reflects the remains of ^the historical de 

jure segregation of the South, which segregates beyond the segregation induced 

by residence, and thus segregates the high schools , as fully, as elementary. 

• Th^ ^±^erence in segregation at elementary and secondary levels is rather 

subs|gntlal in most regions, and in the U.S. as a whole: the average black ele~ 

mentary school child has only a sixth (0.17) of his schoolmatejs white, while the 

average blatk secondary school child has a quartej (0.25) of his schoolmates 

white. Whether the greater segregation at the elementary level includes a 

greater tendency on ^the part of whites to segregate their elementary school 

children, beyond ^4tr small attendance zones, cannot be inferred from 

these data. However, the examination ^f trends^ from 1968-72 in a subsequent 

section will gi ve some indications of different processes at elementary and 

12 ^ * - V ' 

, Because of the varying organization of schools into, levels,, and because of 

the way <data were collected by OCR (the grade levels covered by each schooX 

and the numbers of each racial group in each school, but not by grade level) 

a fixed rule for clasdifyinfe a schools as "elementary" or "secondary" was 

required. This was to count every school with a sixth grade as elementary 

^nd every school with a tenth grade as secondary. This excluded some schools 

with less than the first six grades; but to include them along with the 

sixth-grade schools for which they weire feeders would have incorrectly 

assessed' segregation between, say, aggrade 1-4 school and a 5-8 school, 

rather than segregation across all schools serving st given .grade level. 

Some sqhools In^mall communities,' which cover grades 1-12, are included 

both as' elementary and secondary,. uUsing this method, however, we obtain 

the segregation at^two levels In the community, the 6th and 10th grade level. 
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• ,BIACK»-WH1TE COtoACT AND SCHOOt SEGREGATIOS IN 1968 BY 
^GION» FOR ELEHENTARy SCHOOLS AND SECOHDARy SCHOOLS 





Proportion 


Sclioolmates> 


Black-white 
segregation 




1 ' 
white* 


2 

black 


3 whites jfor. 
average black 
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^. blacks for 
average white 


5 withiu 
district 


• 

6 

total 


—Elementary 
Secondary 


.77 

•81 ; 


-* 

.17,. 
.15 


• At 
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.04. . 
.05 


.70 
• 61 


.78 
.70 


New England 

filenentary 
Secondary 
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.04 


•43 
. .68 


»■* ^ 
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..53 
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Secondary 
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.15 . 
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■ :^ ■ 
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' , .46 
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Secondary 
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.£(5 
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. .21 
.39 


.06 
.07 


.56 ' 
•35 


.73 
.54 


Southeast 

Elementary 
Secondary 


.66 
.67 


.32 
.32 


.12 
.15 


.06 
• .07 


.79 
.75 • 


.81 
.78^ 


West South Central 

Elementary 
, Secondary 


' .76 
.81 . 


.18 
.15 


.14^ 
.23 < 


. .03 
•04 


.70 
X .63 


.82 
.72 


East North.. Central 

Elementary 
Secondary 


.86 
.90 


.13 
.10' 


.24 . 
.41 


.04 
-.04 


.65 
.43 


.,72 
, ' -55 


West North Central 

Elementary 
Secondary 


.89 
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.10 
.06 
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'> .3S 


h03 • 
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^ » 

.66 
.47 


.75 
.59 
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Elementary* 
Secondary 


.80 
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.. -.02.. 


.28 
.53 


' ^ ' .01 

^ .01 • , . 
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1 secondary levels. * 

Racial contact and segregation in the 22 largest central-cltv districts 

As Tables 3 and 4 show, sfegregatioja is most pronounced In th,e largest 

school districts, whliqh tend to be located to the largest cities. Table 6, 

*" ' 

' in the same format as coltnms 1-6 of' Table 2, shows for the twenty-two larg- . 
est central-city districts (1972 enrollment) the proportion of schoolmates " 

of the other race In coltrams 3 and 4,^;and the measure of segregation In » 

13 - 
, column 5, The first seventeen of thesfe are in the 100,000+ size category 

Iti Tables 3 and 4; the last five are In the 25-100,000 class. In only three 

^ cities (Columbus, Boston, and San Diego) did the average black child have more 

/than a quarter of his schoolmates whltjw and In only six cities (Philadelphia, 

Detroit,^ Baltimore^ New Orleans, New York, and San Francisco,. ^eluding 

Washington, Dtt,, which is an aberrant case, almost racially homogeneous) did 

• the ^average wh^Lte child have more than 15% of hl^ schoolmates black. This 

\^ow degree of contact is reflected by tlje segregation measures, eight of which 

are .80 or above, and only' three of which are below -60. These figures re- ^. 

emjJhaslze what Table 4 shows: that segregation in large cities in 1968 

was not concentrated In any region of the country, but appeared to a similar 

' ^ t ^ k ^ 

degrea in all regions* ' , 

Altogether, the picture of racldl segregation in U.S. schools in 1968 
Is one with several components: 



■ s 

13 ^ » » . 

■fhese 22 largest central city school districts are classified according 
to 1972 enrollment and an Office of Education metropolitan status class- 
iflcatlon* They represent 22. of the 23 largest central city districts? 
Albuquerque la excluded (the 22nd largest) because it is not among the . 
larges-t 50 cities^ in total, population. 
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Table 6: BLACK-^IT| CONTACT AND SCHOOL SEGREGATION IN W68 " " 
FOR^22 LARGEST CENTRAL CITY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
(Districts ranked by 1972 Enrollment)- 





- ■ 


Proportion 


Schoolmates. 


Segre- 
- within 




lb 




2 


2 Whites for 
average oxacK 


. Blacks 
4 

average 


for ■ 
white 


1. 


New York 


' .44 


.31' 


.31 


.17 




.47 


2. 


Los Angeles 


.54 


.23 


.67 


.03 




.86 ' 


3. 


Chicago 


, .38r 


• N.53 




. ' .08 




.86 


4. 


Philadelphia 


.39 


" .59 


.14 ^ r 


.'■.21 




•64,' 


5. 


DeJtroit 


.39 


• .59 




.20 




.66 . 


6/ 


Houston 


> 

•53, 


.33 


.'06 


^ r.04 




.89 : 


?. 


Baltimore 


.35 • 


- .65 


.10 


.19 




m ' 


■ 8. 


Dallas 

< 


.61 


.31 


.06 ' 


.03 




.91 


9. 


Cleveland 


.42 


.56 


.06 


.09 




.05 


10. 


Wadh.» D.C. 


.06 


.93- 


.03 


■ .44 




.53. 




Memphis 


.46- 


.54 


■ ^04 


,04 




.92 


12. 


Milwaukee 


..73 


.24 

• 


.18 


.06 




.75 


13. 
> 


San Diego 


.76 


V A2 


.26 


..04 


... 


.66 


14. 


Coltunbus < 


.74 


".26 


.30 


.10 




.60 


■ 15. 


Tampa ^. ' 


■ .74 


.19 


' - .16 


.04 




.78 


16. 


St\ .Louis 


.36. 


,1 .64 


.07 


■ .12 




.82^- 


17. 


New Orleans 


.31 


.67 


.09 


' .19' 




.72 


18. 


Indian£fpolis 


.66 ~ 


.34 


. .22 


.11 




.67 


19. 


Boston 


'.68 


.27 


. ••27 


.11 




.60 


20. 


Atlanta 


.38 




, ..•Oft 


.09 




.85 


21. 


Denver 


.66- 


a4 


: ' .20 . 


.04 




■ . .69 ■ 


22. 


San Francisco 


.41 


.28- 


.25 


.17 




.38 
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!• High segregation in the largest cities of the country, where, the 

• .>^ **' 

proportions of blacks are greatest; 
2; Sharply lower segregation in smaller * districts everywhere" but ^thfe. 

South (and slightly lower there), but much smaller ptoportions of 

blacks in these smaller districts — except in the South; 
3. A large contribution, to total segregation in some northern regions — 

due jto blacks and whites living in different districts, so that the 
• difference in total segregation between North and South is consider- 

ably les3 than their difference in segregation within districts; 
4* Greater* segregation at elementary than at secondary levels, *due 

at least in part Xfi the smaller, more homogeneous areas served^by 
* elementary schools. • - - 

5, A seeming^ paradox: the region with the highest degree of segrega- 

<f * ' , 

tion, the Southeast, is also the ^region in which th^ average white 

• \ " K 

child had the highest proportion of black schoolmates (•07)^ The 
reason, of course, lies in the higher proportion of blacks in the 
Southeast. • « * 

*: It is clear from .these data that by 1968, "desegregation .of schools was 
a far from accomplished task in cities and^ towns of ^ all sizes in the Soutli; 
but that in the largest cities it was equally high in>many places where dual 
school systems had never existed. But this was the picture in 1968, before 
^ the major thrust of desegregation irf schools had'occurred. The next four 
years show strong trends toward desegregation. It is these trends to which 
. we now turn* ' ' . * \^ 
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TRENDS IN WITHIN-SYSTEM SEGREGATION 



Between 1968 and 1972, there wa^s a shatp reduction in black-white * 
segregation in the United States* In 1972, 16% of public school children 
were black, and 77% white. The average black cljild in 1^72 went to a school 
that was 61% black (compared to 74% in 1968) and 34% wh£ie. And the average 
majority white child was in a -school wfaicti was 89% white ahd 17. black.' The 
comparison below shows the change from 1-968 to 1972: • « 



1968 ■ 
1972 


Proiportion 


1 ^ . 
Schoolmates ' - 


c Black-white 
1 segregation 


white 


black 


whites for . 
averaj^e black 


blacks for 
average white 


within • 
district 


Total 


.79 
.77 


.15 

,16 


,22 
.34 


.a4 

.07. 


.63 ' 
.37 


.72 . 
. .56 



The change from 1968 to 1972 is substantial. Indeed, the average with- 
in-district segregation in 1972 between blacks and whites may ,not 1}e greater 
than that between some, pairs of white ethnic groups. But the change from 
.1968 to 1972 consists of very different changes in,different locales. For • 
reference in making comparisons with Table 2, Table 7 shows the interracial 



contact and the segregation in each of the regions. But the varying changes 

can best be seen via a graph* figure 1 shows the trends in average segre- \ 

- ' » * *^ " 

gat ion witliin school districts (comparable to column 5 of Table 2 and Table. ^ 

7) in each region over the three points in time^ 1968, 1970, and 1972* There 

' > ' • * ^ V 

is a radical drop in thef Southeast, froul highest at .75 in 1968 to lowest 

.at .19 In 1972. Among the otlier regions, there are^rather large declines in 

West South Central, Mountain^ and Pacific regions. In New England, Middle 

Atlantic, ,and East^North Central regions, there has been virtually no change 

in segregation, these trends show that school desegregation duting this 

■ ■ A ■ 

period (the period during which most desegregation toqk place) was almost 
^ wholly a southern affair, wl^ the far West being the^only exception. ,this 
concentration in the South was of course largely the consequence of federal 
requirements, suppo^te^ by legal decisions in the courts, aimed at removifjg 
segregation where dual ^school^systems had not been eliminated. The graph 
suggests, however, that the segregation removed was not only that due to d^al 
systems; it was also that due to individual ^residential location within 
districts that has led in the North to within-district segregation of, .40-. 60. 

But apart^ from haying occurred primarily i^ the South and to a lesser 
extent :J.n the, Far West, how did desegregation proceed in .districts of dif- 
ferent sizes? Figure 2 shows the changes in average within-district segre- 
gation in districts of each size over th^^four-yeaj: period. The results are 
striking: Districts greater th^ri 100,000 in size changed very little; and* 
the amount of change increased steadily as the district si^e decreased. 
Among disti?icts 10,00p or below in size, segregation is Bmall; indeed, less 
than •IS. The graph shows the very grgiat effectiveness ^of desegregation 




policies in the' smaller districts (though we have not yet examined the effects 
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Figure 1 

Average Within "District Segregation, 1968-1972,. 
by Region , (Alaska and Hawaii om^Ltted) 
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^ qn total segregation) .> and tTi6**&U"c*h lesser effectiveness in the largest 

^distirifits- - '/.'^ • • . ^ 

' . But^hese differential, changes in different sized districts can be 

JSdineWhat misleading ^because of^the. ttia^ .desegregation policy was located 

.primarily 'la the Sbut^, an^'.toost al tfie blacks in smaller district;s were ' 

located in the ^Out>. the trqnd§ inay be seefi*b;jr a table (Table 8) for 

segregation^ by district size ;in ?ach region in 1972, for comparison with 

Table i'tOr 19$8^ Th4 comparisoa sho^iis that,, as suggested by Figure 2, great 

amSunjts of desegre^atioij d4.4. take' plac^ in small districts in those regions^' 

where ^mall--disttict segregatiop existed: the Southeast andr West South 

Central region^, . The, comparison .shows la addition sevaral points: -even 
, ' ' > / ' ; \ r ^ * ' • » ^ • " 

^ outside the* South, spnle desegi^egatipn within, districts occurre^fl in the 

^S.^ ^ , ' ' ^ • ^ ^' 

smal|.er districts,^ though/essentially, jio largest districts • The 

decline in segregatioh in ^Jou^'tain Pacif i^^^ ^nd Border states occurred in. 



£he i^edium.^^^^ not^ the largest* And finally, there 

^4s^ a 're$ucti<5{n .^f 'segr^g^tii^^ f:'he l^rgesit ..districts' in ojie .^r^^ only, . 
t^xe.'SputheastV-- , As Jahle 8^ shdws, the Soirtheast'^hows -not oftXy over^ll^. the . 
, least s,egre.gatlQn. in ^972, as Mguir,e.l ^jidicl^^r^s; b^t,^ shows .lower segregation 
;tiiaTj most other ^egi<>haf, in, nearly ^L^siize^^^^ In,.,a 'four-yea^^ .period . 

(and jr^ito^rl^. in the. two^e^r pel^iqd^ of ;,;ali' sizes 

in the Southeast changed frpm^beihg tlie iaost ^^.gregated in^tfee nation to amoij^ 
..the4eaktv3egi^gatetfi/">-^»;\ ' "■^o>. . ^ ^^/^ ' 



sV«- c , 



levels 



« Ch^ng^s in seg^t^gatibn at e'lefti^tar j^' and sfecondary^ lev 

. Eartiejf^ X^H®. A .^^'bowa^^ the aVerage.*..segreg£i^ion wdA less,., 

. aj./tp6 ,second4?r^^^^^ th^n $,i the elementar^\ level, in each^. region.. of , the 

coiintry. S^o^ we can asl^ how desegregation feoceed^d in elementary and second- 
, ary sc^oolsX ' Vhe^^ ^there.was., greate^. desegregation at on^ l^V^JL thap at. . 
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the other • The answer at fir'st appears to he that the degree of desegregation 
wafe almost identical at the^ two levels, for as Table 9 shows, the reduction 
in degree of segregation in the country as a whole w^s nearly the same, 

< '. - 

Table ^. WITHIN-DISTRICT SEGREGATION IN 1968, 70, 72 
■ AT ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY LEVELSi FOR THE 
U.S. A$ A WHOLE 





1968 


197*^ 


1972 


1972-68 


Elementary 
Secondary 


.70 


-« 

.51 


.45 


-.25 


. .61 


.30 


.27 

* 


-.24 



However, this apparent nearly identical reduction in segregation masks 

two differences which cancel each other. Figures 3 and 4 show the changes 

from 1968-72 'in elementary and secondary schools region by region. In the 

two .regions where federal and court , actions toward integration were strongest, 

the Southeast and West Sputh Central, the. drop in segregat/Lon was greater in 

» 

high schools than in elemental ones. But in each of the other regions except 
tfi^e Border region, the decrease in segregation was greater in elementary 
schools • In fact, in four, of the northern regions (New-England , Middle — 
Atlantic, East North Central, West North Central), segregation increased 
among secondary schools from 1968-70, while only the Middle Atlantic region 
showed an increase in segregation among elementary' schools^ 

This increase in segregation among secondary schools appears likely to 
be due t5dv segregating movement among white fa^iilies with high-school age^. child- 
ren. One. |orm of movement that would brihg^about such an increase is movement 
from an attendance 'zone serving a school wl^h many blacks to an attendance 
zone serving, a school* with fewer blacks, SSut within tlie same school system. 



Another, and iiiore likely, is differential movement of families with high 

school age children out of central city districts with many blacks: greater 
• • _ 

movement out of the district on the pairt of white families whose children 

14 . ' 

were in .largely white schools » , ^ 

At this point, these possible explanations must remain conjectures. We 

will return to elementary and secondary differences in subsequent sections. 

Change In 22 largest central-city districts • • 

«» 

•* 

A final picture of change in within-district segregation is the change 
in the 22 largest central-city districts. The left sj.de of Table 10 Shows 
the •segregation of each^^i:n 1968 and 1973, together with the change, in column 
3.* The table shows th,e dramatic reduction in some southern cities, joined 
by Indianapolis among the northern ci|ties, Denver and San Francisco in the 
West. It shows, however, an increase in five northern cities and one Border 
city^^ showing that even during this period of major desegregation, and even 
within the city boundaries themselves, there were residential movements in- 
creasing the segregation in these cities. Jhere are no^ more northern citiesi 
within which segregation was reduced than there are within which* segregation 



Increased. . . ' 

I But thiiS does not tell the whole stqry, even before examining the ques- 

/ : ^ * ' ... 

tion of segregation between districts. There have been substantial populati 



shifts in some of these cities, and we can ask the question: given thes 
population shifts, to what extent does the decrease in segregation, where it 



14 ' ^ • * \ - 

The same pattern could be caused by differential, movement Into schools of 

different racial composition. . ; - 
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Table 10: JJLACK-WHlTE SEGREGATION MD CONTACT OF BLACKS HITH ♦ 
WHITES- IN 2t LARGEST -CENTRAL CITY. SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 
1968-1973 (Districts ranked by 1972 EnrOjJ.lmeat) 



Segregation Measures 





^1968 


2 

1973 


_ ' ' change 
(19.73-1968) 


^1968 


^1973 


- change 
(1973-1968) 


1." 


New York 


.47 


.50 


+.03 


.23 


.17 


-.06^ 


2. - 


Los Angeles 


•.86 


.79 


-.07 


.07 


■ .09 


+.0/ 


3. 


Chicago 


.86 


.88 


' +.02 


,.05 


,04 


* 4 -^01 " 


4. 


Philadelphia ' 


.64* 


.72 


+.00 


.14 


.10 


-.04" " 


5. 


Detroit 


.66 


.62 


-.04 


.13 


.11 


-.02 


6. 


Houston 
Baltimore 


.89 


.72 


-.17 


.06 


.11 


+.05 


. 7.. 


.71 


.69 


-.02 


.10 


.09 


-.01 


8.- 


Dallas . . 


' m'. 




-.22 


.06 


.15 


+.09 


i 5. 


Cleveland 


.85 


.87 


+.02, 


■ .06 


.05 


•-,-.01 


10. 


Washington, B.C. 


.53 


.49 


", -.04 


. .03 . 


.02 


. -.01 ' ' 


11. 


Menphis 


.92 


,31 


-61 - 


i04 


.22 


• +. 1« 


- 12. 


Milwaukee, 


• .75 . 


.73 


-.02 


.18 


.17 


. -.01 

> 


-13. 


^ San Diego ^ 


.66 

J 

.6b 


.53 


' -.13 


.26 


.34 


+.08. 


14. 


Coiuiabus «r 


.56 


. -.04* . 


.30 


'.30 


0 


15» 


Tampa 


.78 


.04 


-.74 


. .16 


,71 


+.55' 


16. 


St. Lou^is 


.32 


■ .85 


■ +.03 


.07- 


.05 


-.02 


17. 


New Orleails 


. .72 


.57 


-.15 


.09 


-.09 


0 . 




Indianapolis' 


.67 




-.28 


.22 


-.35 


• +. 13 


19. 


Boston' 


.60 


.63 


+.03 


- .27 


.21 


-.06 


' 20. 


Atlanta 


;85 


.48 


-.37 


V .06 


.09 


+.03 


21. 


Denver ""^^ 


.69 


.31 


. -.38 


.20 


.39 


»+.19 


22t 


San Francisco. 


.38 


.07 


-.31 


.25 


.27 


+;02 



Prop9rtfen>>^hite schoolmates 
for average black 
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occurred, result in an Increase In the proportion of white schoolmates' for 
the ave3?age black? The right hand side of Table 10 answefs that question 

r 

by comparing the proportion of white schoolmates for the average black in 
each of these^districts In 196-8 with the proportion in 1973. The. figures 
show that although segregation decreased in 16 of the 22 cities, the pro- 
portion of white schoolmates for the average black increased only in 'ten 
of those -sixteen. In. four it decreased, and it.tifmained unchanged in two, 
Thus^ although segregation was reduced in most ,of^ the ^2 cities, the contact * 
of the average black with white schoolmat^a has increased in less than half 
of them. Only in those cities wrhere dese^eg^tion was great did the contact 
increase substantially — and. even In Atlanta, where there was great desegre- 
gation, from .85 to .48, the proportion of white schoolmates for. the average 
black child increased only .03, frQSu>^ to .09~because of the great loss 
in numbers of white, school children In Atlanta. (In Atlanta, the white 
school population in 1973 was. only 38Z of its size in 1968.) 

This last result leads directly to .a set of further questions about the 
larger effects of school desegregation over the 1958-72 or 1968-73 period. 
The desegregation policies have been confined wholly to within-district 
desegregation. But as ,ha^ been^evident. in earliet examination, there was, 
especially, in the 'North, substantial segregation due to residence of blacks" 
and whites in different ^districts - in particular, larger proportions of 
blacks in large districts, and larger, proportion of whites in small districts. 
We can ask, then, what has-been the trend, over this' period of time,* not 
merely in within-district segregatiJJti, as examined so far, but in overall^ 
segregation. And we can ask just what has been the change in segregation 
between districts during, this period. Has it increased,, as appears likely. 
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and if so, tp what extent? Finally, we can ask. just what has been the^effect 
of desegregation within districts oil the behavior that increases segregation 
between districts:' the movement of, whites* from districts with high proportions 
of blacks and low segregation tp districts with smaller proportions of blacks. 
The importance of these questions for educational policy lies in the fact 
that the distribution of children by race in schools is a result not merely 
of pqlicies by the Federal government, nor of court orders, nor of policies 
by state and iocal governments. It is also the result of individuals' ^ 
decisions about where they will live, and about whether they will send their 
children to public or nonpublic schools • Increasingly, as incomes increase, 
more families have these options open to them, though residential options 

are more restricted for black families due to residential discrimination., 
Thus the resulting distribution of children among schools is the result of 
the interaction pf the collective decisions by goyernmental units and the 
individual family decisions^ .In area^ of econonCic policy, governments have 
recognized that final outcomes are pot merely the direct result of a policy, 
and are as concerned with the indirect effects of a policy as with the 
direct ones. In areas of^social policy that are not economic, they usually 



have not, fnd have proceeded blindly» as if the policies directly controlled 
the final outcomes. ' - - 

School segregation can show well these indirect effects, because the 
indirect effects have their principal impact on the distribution of white's 
and placks among districts, and thus upon segregation between districts, while 

the direct effects of government policy have been on the distribution of 

% , 15 * 

whites, and blacks among schools within k district. We have examined .the ^ 



15 ^ ' " ' 

As .suggested in the^ elementary-secondary comparisons, the indirect effects , 

ill .the form of residential movement can also h^ve their effects on se&ter 

gatioii within districts. The only protion of the indirect effects that * 

the present analyais can measuirie is that which has its^ effect cm segregation 

'between districts.^ ^ " . 
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direct: effects and in the rifeht half of- Table 10 taken a glitopse at the 

■ i i ,1 

indirect effects. We will pow turn to examine these Indirect effects in mote 

detailv 

f 



\ 



1 
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' ♦ CHANGES IN TOTAL SEGREGATION AND SEGREGATION BETWEEN DISTRICTS ^ 

Figui^e 6^ shows the charigejs in total 'segregation in the U.S. ^s a whol^e 
and in each of the tegions showa in Figure 1. These changes show roughly the 
same patterns as the within*-district changes in Figure' 1, hut^ there are some 
Important differences* , First the regions are more tightly bunched in overall 
segregation in 1968 than in withinrdistrict segregation. Secondly, the decreases 
in overall segregation, among those districts that do show a .decrease, ax§ some- 
wfaat'^less than changes in wi thin-district segregation. This reflects the fact 
that while there were reductions in segregation! within d|.strl£tts, due to 
jdesegregation policies, there were at the same time increase3 in segregation T 
between^ districts, due primarily to. the movement o£ white students to districts ' 
with few blacks. 

This counterbalancing increase in segregation can be seen more directly 

by examining the within- and between-district segre|ation in 1968 and 1972 

16 ' * ^ ' f 

in each region* As Table. 11 shows^the within-district segregation has 

declined in every r^ion except Middle Atlantic, where it remained constant, 

while the between-district segregation has increase^ in every region excepts. 

Border, where it remained constant. In 1968, the within-district segregation 



16 



The between-district segregation is calcula|:ed just as in equations (2) 
and (3), except that the units over. which intverracial contact is c<alculated 
in equation (2) are not schools, but SQh0jol distric'ts. It should be noted 
that the total segregation is not the i^sum of within-district (which is an 
average over districts, weighted hy the proportion black .In each district) 
and between-district segregation* Total* segregation over a region is the 
segregation among schools calculated over the. whole region, as £f there 
were no school districts* (It would be the sum of within- and between- 
district segregation if the average for the forfaer were ^/eighted 4.n a 
different way.) . • • 

66. . , ^' 
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TaWe 11. CHANGES IN WITHIN-DI STRICT AND 
: BETWEEN-DISTRICT SEGREGATION IN 
1968 AND 1972 IH EACH REGION 



— — — I • — 
















Wlthln-dlstrlct 


. B,etween-dlstrict 


• 


1968 


1972 


' Change . 


1968 


1972 


". Change 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


United States 


.63 


.37 


r.26 

• 


.32 


■ .35 


+.03 . 








New England 


-.34 


.33' 


-.01 


.26 


< .31 


+.05 


' Middle 














, Atlantic 


,,.43 . 


-.43 • 


• . .00 


".^9 


.44 


+.05 


Border 


.48 


■ ".44 


-.04-'' 


. 48'' 


. .48 


- '.00 


Southeast 


.75 

1 


, .19 


-.56- 


■ .18 


.22 ■ 


+.04 


South 


L 

' .69 - 














.48 


■ ^ -.21 


.32 


,37. 


+.05 


East North 














Central 


*58 


•57 ■ 


-.01 


.30 

'1 


* •az 


+7t)2 


West Nptth 












^ Central 


, .61 


.56 


-.05 


.'35 


.39 


+ .04 


Mountain" 


.49 • 


.25 


-.24 , 


.15 


.17 


+ .02 ' 


Pacific " , 

f 


.56 " 


.42 


-.14 


' .30 


.34 


+.04 •' 

• 



was greater than the between-district segregation in every region: by. J.972 
the between-district waa grdpter .than ttie wlthin^district in thr&e of the 
nine regions/ Thus the Segregation that reflects resideutiaj separation into . 
different, school districts shows a steady increase throughout the country. 

The between-district segr.egation me^sdfes can also be helpful, in a further 
examination of changes at the elementary and secondary levels. Earlier, in 
Figures 3^and 4, differential changes in segregation, wei-e apparent at^elem^n- . • 
tary aijd secondary levels, with increases in segregation occurring in several 
regions for secondary schools. These increases were Increg^ses In segregat^idn 
wholly among schools within the same district* A second, way of looking ate* the- 
changes occurring at eleihentary and secondary levels Iq to examine changes .In , 
the between-district segregation In each region at these two levels. If 
fcetwteen-district segregation is greatjer aC the elementary level. It indicates 
that. fewer white and black elementary school children live" in the same school 
distr:)Lc?s than is true for secondary school children. . If the ihctease from 
1968 to 1972 in between-district segregation is greater at the elementary 
level,* it indicates that over this period the Movement of white students out 
of districts with many hjacks was greater at the elementary level than dt the 
secondary level. - ,^ . . * 

The comparisons of elementary and seconda^ry levels In 1968 show that In 
every region Juit :the Southeast, the be twe en-district segregation was greater 
at the elementary level than at the^econdary level. This indicates, that eletoen~ 
tary childi;en were more resldentially segregated by raca throughout the- country 
than secondary ch'ildren were — a, strong indication that the greater within- 
district segregation fodiid earlier at the elementary level is, not due merely 

to the smaller^ size £^nd greater neighborhood focus of the elementary school, 

• • ' • , . 

but Is due to a greater tendency to segregate at the elementary lev.el. For 
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Tatle 12. *BEtwpEN--DISTRICX.:SEGRE(5ATi0N I^...ig6§ - ' 
■ ' AND 1'9.7*2 IN EACH/ REGION FOR ELEM^ARY 
• , , . \ AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS -s„.. . , . . ' " z 





Elementary /' 




Secondary ' , i: • ' - 

. * ■» ' 




• 1968 


3|972 Change, 




1972 


Change 




(1) 


(2) 


(3). 


(4) 


\^}^ 




- > /' , 

' Uniteia States 

— . — . - 


' .33 


V.37 • 








+•02 


New Engiand , 


. 'w.27 


.30 




+•03 V- 


;19 


.24 




Middle 












* 

♦ 


Atlantic 


.41'. 


.45 




.30 . 




+.io 

t 


Border . 


.49;. 


.50 


+.01 


. •.39. 


.44 


+.05 


Southeast 


'i21,' 


.27 


+.'06 '/ 


.22 


.24 


+•02, • >^ 


* • * • 
" West "South ' _ . 














Central 


.•32 


.'38 . 


+.06 




.35 




East North ' 




I 

i 


/ ■ ■ ■■ 








Central - \ . 


* * 


>-• 




.26 






West Nopth ; . 














Central 


.38 


.."40^ 


+.02 . 


.33 




'+.08 


. Mountain- Y 


. .19 


..23 


> +.04 


' .07 


;;io 


+.03 


Pacific 

. ' , Ilk 














.31" 


.35 


■~ +.04 


..27 

« 


^31 


+.04 


> 
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betweeu-distrlct segregation is not effected by the size of school or the size 
i>i its a^tt^ndance zone, since the district contains both elementary and high 
i schopls for" those who live within its boundaries. 

When we look at changes, from l!968 to 1972, there is an increase in every 

'» ' ' * . 

^ ' * -I , <• 

region at both levels. But the increase^ vary by region and by level. In the 

y ^ . , ' ^ ^ 

\ three regions whiere within-di3trict segregation was most reduced, between- 
dlstr'ict segregation increased more at* the elementary level* In the remaining 
regions, the increase was eitlier the same at both levels or greater at the 

; secondary level • 

. What appears to^ occur is this: As suggested by the earliet data, the 
general movement of whites to areas with few blacks d\iring this period was 
greater at the secondary level, very likely due to the greater age and affluence 
of families with children of high school age. 3ut the movement in response 
to desegregation appears to have'be^n greater at, the elementary level, for 
it is only where desegregation was great that elementary segregation between- 
districts increa'sed more than secondary* These inferences carmot be strong 
here; analysis of changes in specific districts in a later section will provide 
more informationL abo.ut the dif f erenti^ processe3 at 'the two levels* 
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miHIN- AND BETW2EN-DISTRICT SEGREGATION- ^ ' 
IN METROPOLITAN AREAS - " - 



, ^, Another way of seeing what is happening in scho^ segregation in the 
largest metropolitan aread id to examine trez^ds In the segregation between 

different school districts in the metropolitan area. Most large cities have 

J. * ' <■ 

a, separate school district from that of the surrounding suburbs (although many 

districts in tt\^ South are countywide). And just as there is ^ racial segregation 

due to blacks and whites attending different schools in the same district, there 

Is racial segregation due. to blacks and whites living In different districts* 

Although the former (wlthinrdistrict segregation) has been reduced in a number 

of cities, especially in the South, the latter (between-di^trict segregation) 

has been increasing in each of the metropolitan areas containing the 22 largest 

central city districts except for Washingtoni D^C. 

.Table 13^ compares the wlthln-dlktrlct and betveen-dlstrlct segregation 

Iff each of the 22 latest central city districts and their metropolitan areas 
17 

. in I968"and 1972. Ii\ addition, the trends in between-distrlct segregation 
exhibited brom^968 to 1972 are projected forward to 1976 In a simple linear 
projection. The^ (^ata show that already In 1972, the between-district segre- 
gation is sub^antial In many of theae metropolitan areas; lor example, it is 
greater than .40 in nine of tiiem* In Washington, D.C. and San Francisco, ^t 



17 



Data are available as fn x>ther tables, for 1973 for these central city 
districts, but cover only some of the non-central city districts in 1973. 
Thus 1972 comparisons mu'st be used. Unfortunately, 1974 data, which will 
800^ be available» id on an ever more restricted aample. 
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Table 13 1 BLACK-WHITE SEGREGATION AMONG SCHOOLS ' .WITHIl^J CENTRAL 
CITIES AND DISTRICTS IN THE METROPOLITAN AREA' 



1 


1968 


1972" " ' • 

* 


- 1976 




• Within 


Between 


Within 


Between 




New York 


.47 


.28 


.48 


. . .34- ■ . 


>■ ■ 


Los Angeles 


;86 


.26 


.80 


.28 , ;J 






.86 ^ , 


.40 


.87 


.48 ^ 




Philadelphia 


.64 


.39 


.70 


.44 




Detxoit 


.66 




. ^64 ' 


.57 




Houston 


. .89 


-.15 


.74 


. ,26 ' 




Baltimore 


.71 


.38 


.69 


■t^2 


Lf% 

" «* 


Dal 1 Afl 


.91 


, .16 


.72 


.26 




vxc* V c A< c* I m 


,65 • 


.43 


.87 


.47 - 


^ • 




. .53 


.66 


.47 


.59 


•DZ 




.92 


.04 


.79 


.05 




^ iXiX. W CI U ff^C c 


.76 


.15 . 


.76 


.21 


9 7 
•Z / 




, .66 


.06 


.55 ■ 


.07 




CQltimbiiR^ ft 0^ 

\#u mm/ uo * v/ • 


.60 


.12 


.58 . 


, .14 


16 


XCUU^vl 


.78 


.01 


. .03 


. .01 


01 




.82 


.47 


.85 


.54 






.72 . 


- .24 


-.61 

1 


.32 


.41 


Indianapolis 


.6.7 


.19 


* .57 


.25 


.31 


Boston 


.■60 


.21 


'.64 


.28 . 


.34 


Atlanta ' ■ 


^ .85 


.36^ 


^63 


.51 


.65 


Denver 


.69 


.21 


.33 


.26 . 


.31 


San Francisco 


.38 


.40 


.08 


.46 • ' 


.52 



^Projections are simple linear projections^ which over small ranges and In 
the absence of sharp actions ^ such as large* Qcale desegregation over the .whole 
Q -metropolitan area, are sufficient for rough projections. 
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exceeds the segregation within the central city district itself. * Furthermore, 
the projections of these trends to 1976 show that it may be expected to grow- 
substantially *in many metropolitan areas. And in two metropolitan^ areas' in 
addition to Washington, and San Francisco— Detroit and Atlanta — it will exceed 

the within-district segregation of these cities (assuming lihat the latter does 

18 * * 

not change). These projections indicate that the segregation of the future^ 

*^in metropolitan areas is as much a matter 'of segregation between districts 
it .is a' matter of segregation Within districts* 

The Washington metropolitan area, as the one metropolitan area in 
which between-Mstrict segregation is decreasing, is. especially interesting, 
bec;Ause it illustrates the kind of process that may be expected to occur /in 
* many metropolitan areas as an outgrowth of present patterns of wi thin-district 
school desegregation, and continuing residential segregation. Washingti 
schools bfecame almost cojaplet^ly racially homogeneous (6% white iii 19681 and 
3% in 1^73) > with the between-district segrjagation of whites and blacks 
increasing (highest among all these cities in 1968 and 1972), until finally 
the between-distrifct segregation had'nowhere to go but. down. This pattern, 
of course, involves the central city first turning nearly all black before 
there is reduction of the city-suburb segregation. 

^ All the! changes described so far suggest a strong. individual resbonse 
to school desegregation on the part of families, especially where desegregation 
has been ateat. Direct evidence, howeVer, lies in the tendency of' white fami- 
lies to mov6 when desegregation occurs, either to a district with fewer blacks, 
' - or to a dififtrict in which there is greater segregation— in* either caae, keep- 
ing' the proportion of black schoolmates for its childr'en low. ^ What do the data 



show abou/^the movement of white children out of the central city di 
desegregatioti occurs? 
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Of/course, desegregation within Boston in 1974 and in Detroit 



t riots when 
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^r^uces aharply the withiiFdistrict segregation in those cities. 

74 



in 1975. 



the; SIZE OF INDIVIDUAL SEGREGATING 
RESPONSES TO DESEGREGATION 



clear frdm the preceding sectlqns that there .is a segregating 
process oacurring through individual movemerit, pr.imarily of white families, 

/ ^ • ' ' ' '- ^ ' L 

from schcjbls and districts in whl^ch 'there is greater integration or a greater 
proportijE>n of blacks, to schools and districts in^hich there is less inte/ 
gration/or a smaller proportion of blacks'. The consequences of this, of 
course/ are. to partially nullify the effects of school desegregation as 
carried out by various governmental 6r legal agencies. 

What is not yet clear is whether desegregation itself induces an^ 
increased inovement of whites frdm the desegregated district. This is, a 



difficult but important question to answer, because clesegr,egat ion in parti- 
cular school districts is a direct outcome of social pdlicy of legal 
rulings, and it is important to ask whether there are indirect consequences 

Of desegregation itself which partly^millify it, and if so, what the size 

* ^ 19 
it this response is under vaiticfus circumstances. 



There have been several studies of the effect of school segregation on 
the loss of- white children from the desegregating school system. In an 
attitude survey of parents ia eight Florida countywide desegregated school 
districts, one group of authors (Cataldo et al. , 1975) concluded tha.t -when 
tht racial jcompos"itioh of schpols is less than 30% black, almost no whites 
leave; but beyond 30% a higher proportion leave. Mercer and 5cout in a 
comprehensive (as yet unpublished) survey of white' school population 
changes in California districts between 1966 and 1973 found no relatipn be- 
tween population changes and the amount of desegregation undergone in Jthe 
district, onarles. Clot felt er (1975), in contrast, shows that desegregation 
in Mississippi h^d a significant effect on priyate school enrollment, an 
effect that increased with increasing proportions of blacks in the schools. 
Reynolds Farley (1975) used the same OCR data used in our analysis, but 
only up to 1972. He found no relation of school integration to white'^ popu- 
lation loss, for 125 cities with 100,000 or more population and at least 3% 
blacks, and also for the largest northern and southern cities. His methods 
differ, however, from our own in several resp/acts, particularly in our year 
by-yeaj: examination contrasted to- his five-year examination. 
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The question is difficult because casual^ observation shows that d^^gre- 
gatlon has evoked differing reactions in different cities, and because 
desegregation has taken place in very different settings. For example^ in 
many areas of the South, school systems are countywide, encompassing both -a . 
city and the surrounding suburbs. Leaving a desegregated system in that 
setting entails leaving the public school system itself, or a rather distant 
move (unless adjacent counties have also desegregated, which was a conmion 
occurrence in the §arly 1970' s in the South), This, of course, is more 
difficult than a move to a separate predominantly white suburban school' 
system, which -is^the^dommon pattei?n in the North. Another: variation is in 
city size, which creates* nearly a qualitative difference in the character of 
desegregation. For full-scarle desegregation, in a large city entails mixing ' 
student populations that are much more socially distinct and more residentially 
separate than in small cities, ' ^ - ' 

Additional complications include these; ^- 

a. Host desegregation in this period tod^place in the South, so. that except 
as there was a similar response in those few places in the Nortlkihat did 
segregate, the generalization of results to northern cities must remain a 
question. j 

b. There was a general loss during this time of whites from central cities, a 
loss which preliminary analysis indicates is greater as the size of tKe 
city is greater, ^nd as the proportion Black in -the city is greater. 

c. The available data show simply the student populations of each race for 
each of the six years, 1968-73, so that only changes in student populations 
are directly measured. This is ^lot exactly the same as movement, although 
something ab9ut net movement of a racial group out of the distrlct'^g" ' 



schools can be inferred from, these measures of gain or loss.^^ ' 
d» If there is a loss of whites, when desegregation occurs, it is not clear 
what the time progression of this loss !&• When ^does it^be.gin? Does it 
continue, and accelerate ajs the l^i?df[brtlon whlt§, In the schools declines, 
or is It a one- time response which does i^ot continue once the degree ofV 
desegregation is constant? Or does it in fact . reverse itself, .with 

\rtiites returning to the district's schools a year or so after they have 

' i 

desegregated? Initial observation of particular , cities which have fully 

. ♦ . / ^ 
desegregated suggests that a loss due to desegregation begins in the 

' / 

same year that desegregation takes place, but Its subsequent course is 

~~ ■ ■ //,.■• 

less clear. Using these indications from individual cities, \^e will first 

^' I - * 

attempt to eacamine the loaa of whites in the ^same year that desegregation 
occurs. ' , •'"/'. 

These difficulties are not overcome si4nply, but the data are extensive, 

? ' / » 21 

showing racial composition of schools over .each.of the six years 1968-73. 

The cities to be examined are divided into/ two groups because of the indica- 
tions that response to desegregation diffirs considerably in very large cities 
from the response in smaller ones: 1) twenty-one of the twenty-three largest 
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Fertility changes among whites also af fect^he change in numbers of 
white children in the schools. Fertility of* whites in the years 
preceding this period was declining, which leads to a general decline 
in white- student populations. This" affects the constant term In the 
regression equations, but not the Indicated effects of. desegregation^ 
unless the decline in white fertil^ity was by some chance greater In 
those cities that desegregat&d . The coVari^nce analyses even contyrols 
for that possibility (see p. 7 1)^/ 
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Schools are not identified each, year in a way that makes poRflible- trac- 
ing change^ in Individual schbols. 
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districts in the country classified as central-city districts; 2) forty- 

23' 

six of the next forty-sexen largest 'central-city districts. 

These cities are divided itito two groups because the response^to desegre* 
gation appears, as indicated above, diffe"rent\a the largest cities from smal- 
ler ones. In analyz^ing .the question of how loss of white students is related 
to desegregation, we will first examine the loss that is related to reduction 
in segregation in the same yeal:. The measure of segregation used is the 
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Washington, D.C., "which has only about 3Z white, is excluded because 
it is alteady ^racially homogeneous. Alburquerc[ue, the 22nd largest 
central-city district, was excluded because the city of Alburquerque 
is not among the first 50 in population. Size of central-city 
district corresponds reasonably well to size of city^ but there ^re 
some discrepancies. This set of districts included 19 of the largest 
21 cities in the country by the 1970 census (excluding pnly San Antonio 
and Phoenix). In addition, it includes Denver <the 25th largest), 
Atlanta (the 27th largest), and Tampa (the^Oth largest). The latter 
is a county-wide school district, which Recounts for. the large district 
size relative to city size. In prelimii^ary analyses, only the largest . 
20 central-city districts were included, excluding Denver arid San 
Francisco. However, because Denver and San* Francisco were two of the 
few northern cities to undergq extensive desegregation during the 
period 1968-73, they have been included. \ ^ 

Richmond', Va. , which annexed some suburban districts in the same year it 
underwejit^ e;ctensive desegregation, was excluded. It was not possible to . 
tell from Richmond the exact size of white loss from the original 'district, 
although the loss in years subsequent to the annexation shows that it 
was subs^tantial. Memphis also had anne^^ation, but its size was affected 
only sJLightly, so it -was not excluded.' 
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standardized 'measure r.. presented in earlier sections. 

In this analysis, all years are taken together (that is, Ar^^ in 68-69 

is. related to change in whites in 68-69,. Ar^^ in 69-70^ related to change 

in whites in 69-70, etc.) in an equation as follows: 



(4) 



where: 



w^ is number of white students in the sys^ied in year t 

r is the standardized measure of segregation in year t 
P^^^l proportion black in the system in year t-1 

N^^j^ is the number of students' in the system in year t-1 
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It seems likely that th^ tendency of white families to leave the system 
is related not to a change in the "index of segregation," but to a change 
in the ptoportion of blacks in their child*s school. Thus a change in 
the utistandardized measure .of earlier sections, s^^ (the proportion of 

black children in the average white ^hild*s school), should be more 
directly related to loss of whites thtai is r^^. However, the unstand- 

ardized measure is affected by the number of white children in the system, 
and thus any analysis including it. must relate the change in s^^ in the 

previous year to the loss of whites in a given year. A, discussion in . ' 
Appendix 3, however, indicates how one might use jthe phange in s\ . 

as a determinant of loss of whites in the same year. " The relation be- 
tween the .size of a change in s^^ and the corresponding change in r^^^ 

depends on th6 proportion black in the system. When it is ^5, which is 
about average for th^ largest 22 central-city districts, then the change 
in r . is twice the change in s.. (since r., = (p. - s. .)/p^). It is 

because both the numerator and' denominator of the formula for r., ar^^. . . 

affected by loss of whites to the system that r^^ in a given yeaf is approxi 

mately independent of loss of whites in thaf year* * ^ ^ 
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The analysis is cartied out for t = 69, 70» 71, 72, 73. They are taken' 
together^to obtain an average effect over the five years, because among"^" 
the 22. cities, massive desegregation in any orfe year In one city can distort 
results' for that year* The two additional variables of proportion black in 
the system and number of students are Included because these variables • 
appear ,to be related to loss of whlteQ^^from the system Independently of t^e 
change In segregation, ^ ' 

Nt>te that the independent variable Measuring change in segregation 
* that. It is not a measure o^ a particular fonff of cjiange 

in segregation.,, such as bussing, nor even of a (desegregation policy. Change 
in r can 6ccur through individual movement^ 6f black or white students; aiid 
certainly the slight upward movement of segregation (as measured by r) in 
some northern cities Is just that. However, these Individual movements make 
only small differences in r over any year. Large negative values' for r Are 
due to desegregati6n policies instituted in that city. Although the term 
"desegregation" J:o a civil rights lawyer may^i^an only the move to full racial 
balance in all schools, it is ^important to Remember that the desegregation 
variable used in this^ analysis yefers to a reduction of any size in the 
index of Segregation. 

The results o£ the analysis are* presented in Table 14. The table pre- 
sents the coefficients to the above equation for the largest 21 central-city 
systems aria the next 46, along with standard errors of the coefficients and 
amount of y^riance accounted for. To -gain some sense^ of the magnitude of 
the' effects represented by these coefficients, we can expres3 what the 
expected yearly rates of loss of white students 'i^ould j)© in various circum-. 
&,tances. It is important to remember that these are average ef fects\, which 
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Table lA . REGRESSION COfejfFICIENTS TOR ANALYSES OF 
WHITE STUDENT LOSS TO CENTRAL' CITIES 



/ 



/ 



Equation 1 ' ' 

. AR 

' Prop, black 
• Ini N 
Co^xstant ^ 

Number of observations 



Largest 21 



.277(.062) 
-.135J[.02&) 
.OOl(.OOl) 
.003 

.28 - 
(103) 



Hgxt 46 



.091 ( .031) 
-.086 (.151) 
-.047 (.011) 

.503 

.24 - 

(239.) 



•V. 



lacluding Inter-dlstrict segregation in SMSA, and interaction of desegregation 
with South I ^ 



Equation 2 



A 



AR 1 

Propl black 
In N 1 
R SMS!/L 
ARxS ' 
Constant 



.195(.158) 
'.•047 (.041-) 

.007(.008)' 
-.162 (.052) 

.144(.172) 
-.064 



.008(.151) 
-.033(.019) 
-.042(.011) 
^ -.'l09(.O24). 
122 (.152) 
* .450 



R 



.35 



:29 



\ 



Including interactions of desegregation with proportion black' and inter-district 
segregation,^ and -also including South as dummy variable 



Equation 3 



AR 

Proportion black 
In N 

^SMSA 
ARxSouth 
ARxProp. blafek 

Sou;th 
Constant 

r2 " 



-.460(:i87) 
.050(.037) 
. .dO3(.O07) 

-^208 (.0/5) 
.■146(.M1) 

1.774(^13) 
.544(.501) 

-.006(.010) 
/ -'037 ;^ . 

.60 



. -y)27(.022) 
-f 041 (.011) 

-.101 (-.029) 
/ .108(.165) 
f .406(.254) 
.664(.385) 

-.001(.0b7) 
.43337 

.32 
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differ from city to city, as will become apparent in subsequent analysis; 
1.. Por a city. with the average number of students, with no blacks 

* and -no reduction in segregation, the expected loss per year is: 
a) Largest 21; '(gain of) 0,3% of whites^ present at beginning 

of year (average nttober of students is 169,000) 
, b> Next 46 1,3% of whites present at begitmitig of year 
(average number of 'students is 58,000)^ 
\^ Additional expected loss if th^ city is 50% black: 

• a) Largest 21: 6.8% of whites present at beginnirfg of year 

♦ b) Next 46: 4^.3% o^ whites present at beginning of. year 

3* Addiptiotial expected loss'*if the city experiences a decrease of 

25 ^ 

20% ia the index of segregation in that year: 

a) Largest 21: 5.5% of whites at beginning of year 

b) Next 46: 1.8% of whites at beginning of year 

4. Additional expected loss if a city was twice its size: 

a) Largest^21: ' (gain \)f ) ,07% of whites present at beginning 
of year. 

b) Next 46: -3.3% of whites present at beginning of year 

Taking the first three losaee 'togjether, the expectejl loss of whit 
from a city sysfem with 50% blacks would be: 



1^ 
1* 



25 " 

A decrease of ,2 in the index of segregation is approxi^iateiy equal 
to an increase. qf 10% ^ih the black schoolmates "of the average white 



, For the largest 21: ' 

with reduction of .2 in segregation: (-)^0*3% + 6-8% + 5,5% = 12.0% 
:with ho change in segregatiqn: (-) 0*3% + 6.8% - 6.57. - 
For the next 46t " ^ - 

; with reduction' of ^ -2 in. segregation? '1.3% + '4.6% + 1-8% = 7,7% 
...with no change in Segregation; 1.3% + 4»6% = 5.9% 

These results 3uggest^that the impact of desegregation is quite large 
for the largest 21 districts, of the same order of magnitude as o£^er effects; 
but that for the next, 4,6 cities, £he impact , is much, less, considerably ^ 
smaller than that due to" other 'factprs. (The average loss of whites per year 
in the largest 21 cities w^s 5*6% of thosfe present at the beginning of the 
:j[iaXy and in the "hext 46, 3^% .) It should be rem^bered also that this is 
an effect. £or the year^of desegregation only; we do not yet know about sub- 
sequent effects. 



' But how does^S'^decrease of .2 in the segregation index compare to the 




the fact that in. a city with .'5 blacks in the schools, , an increase of 10% 
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city 



Year 



Reduction in 
segregation 



Houston 

Dallas 

Memphis 

Tampa - 

Indianapolis 

Atlanta 
* 

Denver 
♦ 

San Francisco 



69- 70 

70- 71 
72-73 
70-71 
72-73 

69- 70 
72-73 

68-69 

70- 71 




• 11 

.15 
.22 
.16 



jon of .l^or 



Eight bf the 21 cities underwent a reduction in segregatib 
more in any single year, and three a reductioti of .2 or more (and seven of 
tiiem underwent a reductioa of .2 or more over the total period 68-73). , , 
Among the next 46, 13 underwent a reduction of .2 or more over the whole - 
period, and 10 of these a reduction of .4 or more. Many cljtfles, of coutse, 
underwent no desegregation at all, and their segregation indices remained 
approximately constarnt, or increased. -^-^^1 ' 

A next step which can be taken (or two st^ps at once) is to attempt to 
consider two more factors which differ among cities which have experienced 

desegregation", factors which may affect the rate of loss of whites* One is 

/ 

location in the South or North* This factor we do not expect to affect the 
general loss of whites, but only their loss whep desegregation occurs* Thus 
we can ask what is the effects of desegregation of .■^2 for southern _.citlejp. 
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and what is the effect for northern* cities? Second^, cities differ In the 
degree to which a suburban alternative is ^ailabl.e. Some cities, either 
because^ the school district eacompasses all or most of the metropolitan 
area, or because the rest of ^ the metropolitan area. is about the same racial 
^composition as the central city, have no such! available havens. Thus we can 
ask how the lo^fi-of whites is affected by the racial disparity between city . 
and suburbs, or what we have called in an ear^Lier section, the between-district 
segregation. » 

A regression equation which includes these two variables gives results 

as indicated In Table 14,' vhich allow^ the following estimates: 

Estimated increase^ In loss'of whites in one year as a function 
of reduction of .:2 In index of segregation: 

^ Sojith * North : . 

* . L^rgest'21 " 6.8% . 3.9% ' ^ ; ' . 

■ ' ' V Next^46, ' " 2.6% .0.2^ 

These results show that indeed there has been a greater loss of whites when 

desegregation has taken place in large southern cities than w^en it has taken 

place in large northern cities, with t;he estimate nearly twice for the 

southern cities, what it ip for northern ones. For the smaller cities, the:ce 

is a similar difference, with essentially no loss estimated for northern 

- • ^ ' . • ■ ■ ■ ' ; ^:^>^-'- ■ . 

cities. A caution must be introduced in these' estimates: as the table shows, 

- « • * • , ^ J \ 

the coefficients on which the estimates are based are not as lar^e as thelrf 

' ! '. f 

Standard, errors, so that the estimates should be— feal^n as only^a best 
guess. The reason, of course, is that only a small number of cities in both* 
North and South in both samples haye experienced high degrees of desegrega- 
'tion. The fact that the result? are similar for both sets of cities does, 
. howevel^i, provide some additional confirmation. . . 



Estimated increase in loss of whites in on year as a function of 
50% black in city school district ♦and between-district segregation 
of ,4: • 

Betweea-district 
50% black segregation of .4 

"Largest 21 2-3Z . - 6*5% 

(' * Next 46 ■ 1.6% 4.3% 

! The estimates show that t;he loss which was "earlier seen, as resulting from 
I the proportion black in tjhe. city can in fact iji considerable part be accounted 
I for by the ietween-district .segregation, which is a 'function of the dif^rence. 
Lj>etween proportion black in the city and that in the suburbs. Thus the 
' frequent observation that the loss of whltes^from' central-city school systems 
defends on the existence of suburban systems with high proportions of whites 
is certainly conflr&ed by these data. Note^ however ^ that this is a generaj.ly 
I greater loss of whites under such conditions, not related to the period of de- 
segregation. The quest io^^^of^^ether^^^^ is additional lossLat the time of 
desegregation can be answered by a further analysis, to which ve now turn. 

In this' analysis, we include not only the possibilities that have.alreadj^ 
beenj^anlined, bufc three others as well: \ \ - < 

a) The possibility^ that there is a generally different loss rate 

of whites from central cities in the Sbuth than in the North, 

* i» 

^ in the absence o£ desegregation 

,b) the possibility that desegregation produces different rated 

of los3 when the proportion black in the^city differs (inter- 

action between" proportion black and change in segregation) 

c) the possibility that desegregation produces different rates 
* I » 

.of loss when the inter-district^ segregation differs 
. The estimates of these effects can best btf, expressed as the total estlniated 
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ioss rates under different illustrative conditions. We will consider 

« » ^ 'I 

what, the loss{ rates would be for the average.size district in the South for 
each group of cities where the red.uction in segregation is as in earlier 
illustrations • Estimates are given for various combinations of proportion 

■■■■ ^ , • - . ^ . ^ 

black in the central-city district, ranging from .25 to .75 arid between 
district segregation ranging from 0 to . 4. ' 

The tabulation beiow shows the estimated loss rates under these various 



illustrative conditions • 



Between-distirict 
segregation 



0 

• 2 

• 4 



Largest 21. 
proportion black 
.25 .50 ;75-^ 



2Z 
8 
15 



1^ 17% 

* OA 



16 

22 



24 
30 
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The individual coefficients- flrom Table 14 if interpreteji alone without 
combining both the interaction) terms and the main effects are not meaning^ 
ful. Thus the negative sign on the coefficient for A r is not itself infer 
pretable, without the compensating positive co^fficient of A rx proportion 
blapk. Even' so, particular coiibj^jpations of values for the valriables would 
show results that would seem uilikely on their face (for example, integra- 
tion at very low proportions black appar^ently bringing about -a small gain 
in proportion of whites in tiXy schools, rather than a loss, or increased 
proportion black apparently bringing about a stoall gain as well)* This 
is probably due to mlsspecification^f the equation — for example^ , some 
nonlinearity^ in^ ef fefet of ptoportion black, not allowed by the equation 
as specified, or to a tendency of two highly correlated variables to have 
'coefficients that polarize, due to mlhof sampling fluctuations. (See^ 
"Instabilities of Regression Estimates Relating Air .Pollution to Mortality, 
Gary *C. McDonald and Richard C*' Schwlng,. Technometrics^ .Vol*15, Na.%, 
Aug»,1973.) Finally, there is the fact that some co6fficienO^ would give 
meaningless values of rate of logs (e^g. , over 100%) for extreme values 
of ^ the independent variables (e.g., A r = 1 and proportion black = ItO). 
This* is due to a deliberAte misspecif icatlon of the equation. The appro- 
priate dependent variable \^ould have been logarithm of (whitfes in year 
t/whites'in year t-1), rather than, (whites in t - whites in t-1)/ (whites 
±x^ t~l)* The latter was used because it gives almost; tl^e same results as 
the former, and the coefficients are more directly expressible as additions 
'to a- given rate of loss. t ' , ' ^ 
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These estimates are for a city in the South. la the North jbhe losses 
at the time of reduction in segregation are estimated to be 3.5^ less in^ 
the largest 21 cities and ,2.3% less in the next 46. However, iJt should be 

recalled that more desegregation took place in the South, ,so that the estimates 

* . f ' 

are less reliable for rorthem cities. It should also be noted that some 
CQ^hinations of proportion black and between-district segregation are Impos- 
sible or quite unlikely,, such as .25 proportion black and .4 jbetween-district 
segregation, or .75 black and 0 .between-digtrict SiSgregationJ 

The most striking from these illustrative estimates aref effects. 

One is the large increase in the effect of desegregation on/ rate of white 

^ ^ I ' j V 

loss, as the proportion black in the district increapes. ^ This effect exists 

in bofh size cities i though it is more pronounced In the 

is a similarly larg^intarfease the I effect jof des^greg 

there are suburljan alternatives, as measured by a ^igh^^vsjiue for between-< 

district segregation. In this case, the est^jasCted augmeiJitation effect is 

1iigh both for the smaller cities and 

The analysis above does n 



Ijkrgest 21. V- There 
tion on \^ite loss if 



the^^^i^ge ones- 



such as the losses of whites in subsequent yearls. To^^examine this question, 
we can slightly modify equation (4) , and examine the /loss in a given year as 
a function of the desegregation not only in that year, but in preceding years: 



t-1 



w. 
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>and two more equations, including respectively b,^ Ar ' ^ ^ , b-o Ar ^ ^ 

ia t-2,t^i IJ t— 2,t-'3 

^14 ^^-3.t-4 ' ^13 ^V2,t-3 +.^14^^f.3.t-4 ^15 ^'it-A.t-S ' 

The last of the equations, which examines effects of desegregation over the 

preceding five years, is the most complete, but gives the least accurate. 

estimates ,\ since it is based only, on the loss in 72-73, and includes only, 

' ■ • 88 • : ' • ^ ' 



"21 observations. ifhus, only the first four equations will be used and only 

the first three coefficients, for which there are multiple estimates, will 

be calculated by averaging over the equations. These results will, give an 

27 

indication of the time pattern of white loss following desegregation. . The 
indication must be preliminary, because asking as detailed a question as this 
of data which consist of a limited number of desegregation experiences, some 

xOf which occurred ciily in 71-72 or 72-^73, cannot provide a conclusive answer. 

^ / 

Nevertheless, it is useful to attempt to obtain even a preliminary answer to 
the quest ion» Table 15 shows for successively greater numbers, of terms, up 

to three, the estimates for coefficients. When these coefficients are averaged 

* « • " ' f 

as described earlier to attempt to estimate the succeeding, effects of 

' • V 

integration, the 'results are not very satisfactory, nor even' highly consistent, 
except for the first term (the year in which integration took, place). The 

second year shows essentially no effect while the third year shows an Im- „ 

28 ^ ' » 

probably large positive effect. . Thus, this ^attempt must be Regarded, as 

unsuccessful for statistical reasons (probably the particular years of 

desegregation associated with estimates for particular lags). The mo^t that* ' 

can be said is that there is no. evidence for a return to city §chools in 



Th^ possible indirect accelerating effects of desegregation on white loss 
through its effect on increasing the proportion ;black <p^ in equation <5)) is 

not reflected in the coefficients b^^^^ through b^^^. That effect can be cal- 
culated to determine, for example, the effect in year 2 through ^^^^^^i 
"Apj^ and then the product b2 Apj^. , 1 . • 

One reason for suspecting estimates of Ar^^j ^^^^ ^^^y '^^^ heavily de-' 
pendent on changes , in segregation that *t6ok place in' 1971-72, and amoni- 
the 21 cities, there were no large changes during that year. 



'Table 15. PtJRTHER. ANALYSIS ^SUITS :< . 

■ ■ ■ : ' / / ■ 

(Equations include proportion black. a'nd iflter-dlsttiot 



segregation) 



•1- 



Large ll . . 

'Years of desegregation 

•69-73 * ' , 

70- 73 ■ ^. . ' 

71- 73 : ' 

72- ,73^ 



'.317C.*061) 
.325 (.070) 



.008"('.082) 



.252C.059) -.206('.138) 
.561 (.681) ' -.I66-.(.133)^ 



.A R 



t-2 



.772 (.190) ■ 



Next 4 6 

69- 73 

70- 73 

71- 73 

72- 73 



J7(.032) • ' 

.111(.034') ■ ' .d41(.d34) . ; 

.i06( .03>) ' ;b32(.a51) -.0il('.038>. / ** 

\.131(.052) . -'.023 (.062) - , -.027V.047) / ■ 



.Estimated added losses of whites due i£o 'desegregation iii first 'year of.: 
desegregation, in second year, jand third year, assupi'ng reduction df i2 in 
segregation index.* ■ >. ♦ \ * ' 



Large 21 
Next 4 6 



First 
year 

7.3Z 
2.4% 



Second 
r y ear 



Third, 
year 



1.8% (gain) > 15.^4. 



0,6% 



0.4(«ain). *; 



,9 



^Unweighted averages, of above estimates were used because standard , errors, 
were nearly alike, . . . ■ ' ' ' V 



the seopnd or third year after desegregatioh nor any 3trong evidence for a 

^. ' ^ * * ' * ' 

delayed, loss Tin the second and third years after desegregation. (There /is, 

however, an indirect effect 'in subsequent years through the increase in 
proportion black that occurs during the first year.) 

Thefe is another more stringent test of segregating effects of school 
desegregation than tho^e we have examined so far. ^Ea'ch city, with its own 
particular housing patterns, suburban configurations, crime levels, distribu- 
tion of racial prejudices, industrial growth or decline, and other factors, 
has raters of white lo^ that are specific to it.. , A x»ugh test ot this sort 
^. can be carried out for the largest cities by using the white student loss 
that occurred jln each city In 1968-69, before much^de&egregat ion occurred in . 
alay of thesfe cities (except ,!for Denver) , and observing what occurred from 

r r ; r . * . ' . ' ^ . ^ 

71959 to 1973. ."For the twelve districts of the 22 whTch did not experience a 

i ' * ; • • / » ' r . ' 

, redaction of^.at least 0»1 in segregation over the period I9687I973. C'and on the 

' ' ' \ ^ I - . , " , ' ' 

; ave£rage^'^xp^rience4 ho change at al^.),, loss pf white students expected be- 

tween 1969 and 1973, ba^ed on their 1968-69 losses, was 17% of the white , 

s'tudfents present; in,l969. The actual l^ss during this pgi^iod was .20%, only 

slightly greater .than expected. , For. the t6n districts which did experience 

desegregation qf 0.1 , or mor,e, their, expected loss between 1969 ajid 1973, based 

on thgJ.9fi8»'69'lSefore desegregati^ losses, was'onl^ 10%. .But their actual 

1969-73 lossea* ave:raged 26% .of, ,.t1ie white students Jjesent in 1969, Table. 16 . . 

snows^ these idgui^e^js, for ; each city separately. * . \ :>t 

A mbre careful 



.stAtistlical exawilnation of^^bissort may be made by in- 
troducing into the regression equation a^dtmi^ variable for each city, S^n^e 



, in equation (4) there are five observations for each city, the ^degree^of 
.^fte^dom the equation* are 5n - a - 3. ♦ *r ^ 
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Table 16^ REDUCTION Hi SEGREGATION .1968-1973, EXPECTED AND ACTUAL LOSS 

OF, WHITE STUDENTS 1969-1973, 22 LARGEST CENTRAL CITy DISTRICTS 



District 



Reduction in 
Segregation 



Proportion of Whites Present 
" in 1969 Lost .,by 1973^=^' 



Expected (based on . 
city's 1968-69 loss^) 



Actual " 



New Yoyk 
2. Los Angeles 
3 • Chicago 

4. Philadelphia 

5. Detroit " 

6. Houst9p* 

7. .Baltimore 

8. Ballast' 

9. .Cleveland 
10 • Washing to^ 

tl. ■ Memphis)^ . ^ 

/ 

12. Milwaukee 
'3. Sail' Die go* ^ 

14. Columbia, Ohi5 

15 . Tampa* 

16. St, Louis 

17. New Orleans* 
18 • "Indianapolis* 
19 • Boston 

20^' Atlanta*;.-^ 

21. Denver* ^ 

22. * San Francisco* 



*Average^for 10 cities 
which had 0,1 or more 
reduction in segregation. 

Average for 12 cities 
wh4<^h had less than .0.1 
reduction in segregation. 



^Expected loss equals 1, 
lost 'in 1968-69* 



(+) 


• Uj 




.0/ 


(t) 


•02 




AQ 




• 04 . 




•17 




•02 ' 




•22 


(+) 


•02 




.04 








.02 




.13. 




.04 




.74 


(+) 


:o3 




.15' 




.28 


(+) 


.03 




.37 . 




.38 




.31 



.11 

' .15 
.16 
• .13 
.33 
.19 
.10 
.05 
.11 
.36 

<-i^)',.io 

.07 
.01 
-.07 
(+) .09, 
.17 
M4 
.10 
.11 
.26 
.09 
.39 



.10 \ - 



.17 
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.16 
.20 

■ •25-, 
.13 
.3,0 
.29 
.16 
.25- 
.12 
,4-2- 

. .37 
.16 
.08 
.12 
(+) '.11 
• ,'25 
.38 
.24 
;15 
.59, 

. .20 
- .33. 

.26 
.20 



» where x equals 



proportion white students 



This analysis makes a somewhat different comparison- than the previous " 
ones.* In those analyses, districts which h^$ desegregated are cdmpared \^|h 
those that have not, to discover" the effect of Jesegregatiorf on loss* of white 
students to the system. In this analysis, by contrast, we compare districts 
that ^ have desegregated with their own expecte^i rates of loss ^n the abs.ence I 
of desegregation^ to discover any additional loss of whites due to desegrega- 
tion. This is obviously a much more stringent test because it controls/f a?? 
the general characteristics of each city. The equations us'fed in the analysis . 
include proportion black, logarithm of number of students, and between-dfetrtct 
segregation, with the addition of a dumnQr variable for each city*^ The result,s 
of the 'analysis give coefficients for Lr of .^8 (.OSS) for the largest 21 city 
-district's, and .143 (.034) for the smaller cities. These coefficients 
correspond closely to those found in earlier equations, indicating that the 
estimate of the average additional loss rate during desegregation is a stable 
one, and not due^ to uncontrolled characteristics of the cities.. 

Finally, it -is possible to carry out a full analysis o£ covariance, in 
which \^e cari not only control for the characteristics of the individual cities, 

also estimate the- loss rate under desegregation for each' city which under- 

30 ^ , ^ " ' 

went substantial desegregation. These estimates are probably as ^lose as 

we can obtain to the actual effects of <fesegre|;ation -on white loss in the 

year of desegregation. They show that the estimated white loss does vary 



R in these equations are .64 and .55 respectively. 

Thi9 analysis is carrie'^d out by an equation with Ar (change in segrega- 
tion) i di^mmy variables for each city, and interactions between the city. 
duirany\ariable and Ar. The coefficient for each cits^y is the same as 
the sum of the coefficients for Ar*and the interaction* term. 
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considerably from city, to city, and that the average loss rate specified 
earli^tr obscures very different loss rates in different cities. Table 17 
shows' the estimated loss rate in the year of desegregation if Ar were .2, 
for all cities listed earlier , which underwent desegregation of .1 or more 
in a single year. These rates must still be regarded as only estimates be- 
c^use there are other things varying. coticurretitly with desegregation. For 
three of these, proportion black, between-district segregation, and size of 
'district, the equation has controlled the general effects; but the specific 
effects of each of these variables (as well as others) may dlffer/^rom city 
to city. Nevertheless, these figures do indicate where the loafees due to 
segregation are especially great, and where they are small.. 



Table 17. ESTIMATED ADDITIONAL LOSS OF ifelTE STUDENTS 

.IN SPECIFIED CITIES ' . * • 

(Loss during desegregation in cities which had a Ar in one 
ir year of -.1, beyond general loss of whites in those cities. 

X* Desegregation ass^umed is At ^ -.2.) 







Estimated 


loss as a percent 






of white 


students present 


'City 




\' at beginning of year 


ftouston 




(g^in") 


0.9Z , 


Dallas " , 






2.5% 


Memphis 






13.5% *■ 


Jampa 






2.3%" 


Indian;^pcilis, 






5.5% 


Atlanta 






11.0% 


Denver 




(gain) 


2.3% 


San Francisco 






4.3% 


Average 






4.5% 



o 
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Now that we have some ^ense of the magnitude of the losses of whites 
in the year in t^hich desegregation occurs, and how that magnitude varies 
among different cities, it is useful to ask just how much difference this 
makes in the long run in the city^s population composition. For insofar 
as we can determine, the effect of desegregation is a one-time effect. 
The present data give no good evidence that there is a continuing increased 
loss of whites from city schools after desegration has taken place. On 
the other hand, there are secondary, iippacts of the initial loss: it , 
-increases the proportion .of Slacks in the schools, which itself increases 
the rate of loss. And it increases the racial\disi5atity between suburbs 
and city, also increasing the rate of loss. Yet these are second-order 
effects and. their overall impact is not clear. 

One way of gaining a sense of the difference that sharp desegregation 
makes "ii^ the racial compqsition of a city in^ subsequent years, .is to 
consider a hypothetical city .vit^i particular characteristics, and apply 
the coefficients of the equations to the changing population composition 
bf the city, year by *year, under two conditions: with sharp desegregation • 
in the first year, and without any change in segregation.. 

Wje will do tKis ^with two/of the equations for the large cities:* 

the' simple equation. including only Ar, prop orti oil black,*, and logarithm 

of student population (Equation 1 in* Table 14); and'the most complex 

' » ' ^^^^ 

equation, including th^e interaction terms (Equation 3 In Table 14), 
Assumed characteristics of the "district in year' 0: , 

l->^ Proportion black - 0., 50 ' . ' 

* r2. 'PtopoVtion white = 0,50 ' . 

3, Average size s^c^nt body for the. largest 21 (169»00O) 
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Suburban ring equai&^in size to central Qity, and, all white' 
(this means that initial between district segregation for 
SrtSA'is .33). ' ^ . \ 

* 

*5. Located in North, \ . 

*6. No overall change in student- populations in SHS^; white 
losses from central city appear in suburbs. 

• *?• No movement of blacks to suburbs, 

(Starred items are Relevant only to Equation 3 in Table 14.) 

. The population compositions of the cities will be projected under 

two assuijptions: first, ^\^^ there is no change in segregation (Ar = 0); 

and*second, that in year 0,i there is a drop of .4 in r. • This would not 

be total desegregation inmost large cities, .(see, for example. Table 13) 

^but it would reduce the segregation by about half, and in some cases more, ^ 

and be very substantial d^egregatlon. • 

Equation 1, Including only Ar, proportion black, and logarithm of size. 

Certainly does not include all the ways in which desegregation can have 

ah impact on white student loss.' On the other hand. Equation 3 may . 

overstate the initial loss upon desegregation through the magnitude of 

the interaction terms and may understate the losses after desegregati^Q^ 

The two equations, show, however, something about the range of effects that 

might be expected, for a city with these characteristics 

^ ^ " • : ' ^. - 

PREDICTED PORTION" BLACK IN YEAR* . ~ '' ' . 



/ ' ' " . 

Year:. 0 1 2 3.4 5 6.7 8-, 9 IQ 



Equation 1 



With desegregation ( .4) ;5 .54 .56 .53 .60 .61 .63 ^.65 , .67' .69 -70 
without desegregation .5 .51^ .53 .55 .56 .58 .60 ^61 .S3" .65 ,67 



Equation. 3 

with desegregatJW^ ( .4) .5* *.55/t60 -T62 ' .63 .65 .67 .69 .71 .73 -75 




without desegi:^gat Ion }J5 .51 .52 n.54 .55 \v56 .58 .59 .61 .63 .65 
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We should emphasize that these projections are not intended as 

predictions for any city . They are intended rather to giv^ a better 

perspective on what these equations imply for the impact of desegregation 

on the city's population. composition, . • ' . 

* # • ■* 

# • * 

The equations give considerably different projections, but perhaps 

the most' important point is that the impact of desegregation, as a one- 
time impact, matters less id the overall population composition of the 

•4 

c^tral city than does the. continuing lofes^of whites with or without 
desegregation. According to Equation 3 from Table 14,. there would be , 
a 10% difference In the proportion black in the city^at th§ end of ten years 
due to desegregation; but even without desegregation, the proportion would 
have increased from ,5 to .65. And according to Equation 1 from Table 14, ^ 
the difference due to desegregation would be only 3% at the end of the 10 
years, but with about the same general increase in proportion black. 

, It is' useful also to see the projected proportion of white schoolmates 
for -the average black child under these conditions, and the proportion of. 
black schoolmates for the average white in the metropolitan arda. These • 
are given below, assuming an initial segregation of .8, reduced to*. 4" under 
desegregation.,- ' - , , 

, * White schoolmates Black schoolmates 

' ^ >for average b^a'ck * for average 'white 

Year 0 Year 10 Ye«f 0 Year 10 ' 

Equation .1 

with desegregation 
without desegregation 

Equation 3 ' ' 

with desegregation, .30 .15 .15 .08 

without desegregation ♦lO .07 .05 .04 



.30 .18 ' .15 .09 

.10 .07 , .05 .03 
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These projection? show that under all conditions, there is an extensive 

decline in interracial contact over the ten years. The interracial 

contact under desegregation is projected to remain higher after 10 years 

than it was in year 0 under no desegregation^ but the projected erosion 

is great, and especially so under desegregation. Most of the intended 

benefits of desegregation will have been' lost at the end of 10 years-- 

'.in part to the loss of white students upon desegregation, but due even'/ 

more to the general loss of white students from city schools, with or 

without desegregation. Nothing here can be said, of" course, about the 

quality interracial contact in the two situations • ' \ 

It is important again to emphasize that these are projections tor a 

hypothetical city with the given characteristics; as is evident in ^ ' 

' »• ' i. 

the earlier analysis, the estimated impact of changes in segregation 

differs from city to city, and In some cities. is estintated to' be absent. 

Altogether, .these projections 'femph^lz^ what data from earlier 

projectiops have shown: tha*^%tv%nerging patterns of segregation are 

V 

those between large cities which are becoming increasingly black,, and 
everywhere else, which is 'becoming increasingly white. Desegregation- In 
central cities hastens this process of residential segregation but Hot 

' * 

a great deal ninder.the conditions specified in the example/ It pro-, 
vides a temporary, but fast eroding, increase in interracial contact among 
children within the central city. In district's with certdin characteristics 
however, (such as about 75X black and about .4 between-district segregation, 
as in Detroit, Baltimore, Philadelphia, or*^ Chicago) , the Impact of full- 
scale desegregation wOuld be, according. to the/ estimates from page 65, \. 
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very large » moving the city*s schools to i^arly all black #ln a single year* 
Vhat , would happen in a particular city Is unlcnown; the point here •is that the 

white loss depends very much on the. extent of desegregation^ the proportion 

' - , i * • • 

hlack in the central city and the black-^wKlte differential between central 
^ ^ city and suburb. > * ^ : . . 



«• Elementary and Secondary Schools ' . • ^ » ' .. ' , ' 

One final question is useful to examine before ending this quests for the 
effects of desegregation within large central cities. This is the differential 
effect on loss of 'whites from elementary school and from high school.. The 



question cannot be answered with a high' degree of conclu§Livene'ss, because s 



apparent changes in elementary or (^secondary school populations may have been 
due^ rather to a grade reorganization among the schools in the district. Such 
reorganizations are particularly likely to occur in desegregating systems and 
the effects on the analytical results are unknown. 

Nevertheless, Equations (1), (2), and (3) f^rom Tabl^ 14 were analyzed 
separately for elementary schools and high schools, with some consistency of 
results^ In general, the elementary school losses in the yeat of desegregation 
were much more extensive than the secondary school losses. For Equation (1), 
where the overall effect ^in the largest 21 cities was estimated ^t 5.5% loss 
6t whites with a -7.2 reduction in segregation, the. .effect for elementary 
schools, was estimated to bd 20.4%y compared to only 5.3% foA^^econdairy schools. 

For th^ next 46 cities, the elementary losses were* estimated at 12.8% and the 

31 " - ' . - 

secondary at 0/5%. Results for the other two actuations are not inconsistent 



* The fact that in neither the 21 cities not the, 46 is the estimate of the 
overall effect* an average, or near an average, of the estimated elamedtary 

and secondary effects raises some question about the latter estimates. We 

ha»ve no explanation for this anomaly, exc-ept the posslb}.ity or school re- 
organization. 

•o . .• - .. . : . - . 
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with these, but a^;e iiarred by, the high degree of collinearity among the inde- 

pendent variables. The indication from these -results is that the >f feet of 

desegregation on elementary school losses is' rather great ,^ elbnsiderably greater 

than for the secondary schools. This result should be regarded as less than 

conclusive, because of the unknown effects of school reorganization on, numbers 

of students classifj-ed^in elementary and secondary schools, and because the 

collinearJ.ty prevented strong conf ^.rmation by use of equations with greater 
' ' , ■< * 

numbers^of yatiables. Yet the result does appear in both sets of districts, 

and suggests that desegregation has a particularly strong effect at the ele-- 

mentary school level. This, 'of course, is more de^structiv^ of the goals of 

racial integration of schools than if 'the loss were greater at high schooj. 

levels.. For if the tendency of white families to leave a desegregating system 

ds especially .pronounced in the elei5entary grades, then .the loss will have 

its impact at all grade levels, a? the elementary children move into high 

school. ^ . < , 

The earlier analysis of changes, in with in- district and between-district 
segregation at elementary and secondary scho.o Is showed that there Is greater " 
movement both within ^and between districts of the -sort that le^ids to, resegre- 
gation among white 'secondary school students than among elementary ones. The 
present analysis ?hows that this greater movement at the secondary level is 
n6t a response to desegregation,- but rather a general movement independent of 
desegregation*,, presumably re lated, to Ji.he fami ly* s age and to, its affluence, 
which increases with,.a:ge. 

Altoge"1:haj/then, what does this analysis of effects of desegr^g;5tion in 

cities indijprite?* Several results can be specified with some assurance: 

' - i 

ly In :the large cities (amon^ the largest 22 central city school 
districts) there is a sizeable loss of whites when desegregatior 
takes place. 

100 • 
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2. There l^ a loss, but less than half as latge> fronv smaLl cities. 
These differences due to city size continue to hold when theyre-' 
duced opportunity of white flight into surroundioig school districts 
In the smaller cities is taken into account. ' 

r 

* N - ' ^ ^ 

3. The estimated lo^Ss is less in northern cities which have uudetgone 
desegregation than in southern ones. , , , * ^ , ' . 
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In addition to effects of dfisegregatioir on white loss, both the 
absolute proportion of blacks in the central city and their pro- 
portion relative to those In^the surrounding m^ropolitan areas 
» have strong effects on lo3s of* whites from the central-city district. 

5. Apart from their general effect on white loss, a high absolute prp- ^ ^ 
portion .of 4)lacks in the cfentral^clty and a high difference in racial 
composition between the central-city district, and the remaining 
metropolitan area both intensify the effects of desegregation on ' ' 
rates of white loss.* • / 

■ . \ : J 

6. When general rates of white loss for individual cities are taken 
.into account^ phe desegregation effects still hold to about the 

same degree as estimated frpm comparisons among ci^BN^. 

7. No conclusive resultjs have been obtained concQXriing the difect effect 
of desegregation in subsequent years after the first. The indirect 
fef f ect , 'however, through increasing the proportion black ift the city 

• and the segregation between the city district and suburban ones,^hts* 

^ to accelerate the loss 'of whites. 

8. * The effect of desegregation on white loss has been widely different 

among different oities* where desegregation has taken Rlace. 

9. Because,^ insofar as we can estimate, the loss of whites (iporl de-^ 
segregation is a one-time loss^^he long-term impaCT^pf desegrega- ' 

, ^ tion is considerably less than that of other continuing factors. ' . 
The continuing white losses produce an extensive erosion of ^the 
interracial cqntact t^iat desegreglation of city schools brings about. 

10. . The effects of desegregation on loss of white elementary school 
children 'appears coiisi^rably greater than the effect on loss of 
V ' ^ secondary school children. 

. All this leads to general conclusions consistent with those from earlier 

sections of "this examination: that the emerging pfbblem with regard to- school 

desegregation is the probleA df segregation between central city and suburbs;. 

and in addition, that current means by which schools are being desegregated are 

. . ' ' '• ■ lOi' ^ . . / 



intensifying, that problem, rather than reducing it. The emerging problem* of 

^ V . 1- , V * . . . 

school segregation in large cities is a problem of metropolitan' area resi- 
* • * ** • » 

* T 

% dential segregation, black central cities and white suburbs, brought about 

by a loss of whites from the central cities. This loss Is "intensified by 

' . ' ■ \ ^ \ . ' ' '■ 

extensive school desegregation in thos^ central cities, but in Cities with 

- * ' . ^ *» • * * , 

high proportions of blacks aui. predominantly white suBf^rbs, it proceeds at a 



Relatively rapid rate with ojpv 



w^t^iout desegregation. 



0 4 ' 
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APPENDIX 1 



OFFICE lOR CIVIL RIGHTS SAMPLING PLAN 



.'^Alf school districts with 3,OOOpiLj3jore enrollment (1967-68) were surveyed! 
Smaller school districts w^re selec£ed f or^iqclusiort in the survey in a statis- 
tically random. manner based on district enrollment size in the preceding school 
ye^r (1967-68) as determined by' the United States Bureau of the Census (1967 
Ceil3us of Governments,. Volme If. . . . > 



The sampling plan used was as follows: 



District Enrollment 

3,000 and larger 
1,200 - 2,999 
600 - 1,199 
, 300 - 599 
less t;han 300 



Sampling Rate 



100% 
75% 
50% 
25% 
0 



Projected Total In 
Each Size Category 

actual data 

1 1/3 times actual data 

2 times actual data 
4 times actual data 
none. 



In addition to the above sampled district's, 'alj districts elklminating 
racially dual school , systemis un^er terms ^of voluntary fplan agreements with 
the, Department of Health, Education antj Welfare or under federal cQurt order 
Wre siiaKrcyed regardless of School district enrollment size. 



In 1968, the 8,49l school districts sampled covered an estimated ^3.9% 
of the Nation's public school districts but they enrolled an estimated 90^8% 
of the Nation's pubic elementary and secondary pupils. ' 

i» ' • 

.These data were reported to thg Office for Civil Rights by school district 
superintendents and/or State education agencies. The reports were required - 
under the regulations implementing Title VI of the Civil Rights^ Act ' of 1964. 
Hawaii and the Territories^ were not Required to participate in this survey. 
Ninety-fiVe school districts with federal. funds terminated (as of August 1968) 
because of non-compliance "with Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of . 1964 were 
also excluded from the survey. 



SQJJRCE : Directory of Public Elementary and Secon^iary Schools in Selected 

^' Districts; Enrollment arid Staff by Raclc^l/Ethnic Groups, Fall 1968 . 
Washington, D.C. , U.S. Department of Health, Ed^icatldn, and Welfare, 
Office for ClvjLl Rights, p. iv* 
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.INSTRUCTIONS FOR FORM OS/CR 101 . ^ ^ 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
OfffctforOvURiihts 
Wtshington.DX:. » 
^! ' . " SCHOOL SYSTEW REPORT : • 

FALL t96S ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLSURVEY . 
"feueOctoberI5,I968 

GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. The tdil 1968 tkm<*nitry «nd ScA.ondar> School Survey vonsists of two report fbrms. FORM OS/CR lOI for r& 
porting systeni'Wide €aU, ind in Individual School Report (either From OS/CR 1 02, or OS/CR 102*1) for reporting individual school 
' data. Cwnpleic Torm OS/CR- 10 1 foi the School System, and «n Individual School Report for each individual school Sec Instructing 
for iTEn^ below, requiring a separate xt:port for eacl) campus of each sehboL « « 

The data reported should reflect the facts when assignments can be considered sdbilized, nQ{malIy in the latter part of September. 
The report is due October 15; 1968. < ' - . 

Please'usc a typewriter to complete the nJport, ifppssiblc. , * . ' ' 

SPECAL INSTRUCTIONS. The IKR School Sy^icm Number coniisi.> of the fir^jt 10 diwts of the number at the »i M i fc of the label affiled to the 
School System Report, I orm OS/CR 101. This aumbcr should appear i/i ITEM II of each Individual School Report. If the individual 
School Report i!k completed at the individual M.hooK (he principals should, be mstivetc4on the correct number to place jn ITEM II. of 
the Individual School Report. - ^ 

ITEM I. Use the school system name youi Si4ic usc^ m i(& publi\hed utricial iKiin^ of iis&ehuoi distneis. The same name should be used in Item 
1 of each Individual School Report. * 

ITEM II. Enter street address if difTcrcnt from addruss on label. * 

ITEM IIL Enter City. County, State and Zip Code, if different from label. 

ITEM IV. Entcr'thCflamcof the Chief AdminislrativcOfficcr of the school system. * ^ . • 

ITEM V. Place an '*x" in the^propriatc box; 

HLW Form 441. Has been accepted from school systems whith never had, or have Vompletcd the elimination of, a dual school structure. 
HEW Form 441-B. Has been accepted from »Choulsystcmaclimmatin£ a dual school structure pursuant to a voluntary desegregation plan. 
Assurance of Compliance with Court Order. Has been accepted from schoorsy^tcm^cUmmatinga dual jchool structure pursuant to an 
orderof a Federal Court. ^ , - ' 

ITEM VI. Enter (he number uf schools as the schools aru organised by, theJocal school system. If, however, a school has classroom buildings 
ipv^tcd on separate campuses (classroom buildings on campuses which arc not contiguous), count each such separate campus as aA indivl 
dual school. File an Individual School Report for each school (or separate campus). ' . 

' ^ * .. 

ITEM VII. Report the number of pcrsonik in each catecory . Do not use percentages. If there arc no persons in a category, enter "0* for the 
category. Do no^ complete this itcnfuntil cacn of the Individual School Reports has been completed.^ 

Column'l: School System'Total. Include both minority and non-minority groups. 
Column 2. American IndUn. Persons considered in school or community to be of American Iridian origin. 
Column 3: Negro. Persons considcKd in school or community to be of Africin or Nefroid origin. 
Column 4. Oncntal. Persons considered in school or community to be oC Chinese, Japanese, or .other Oriental origin. 
Columns. Spanish Surnamed American. Persons considered int^.hool or commurrity to be of Mexican,. Central^American, Cuban, 
Puerto Rican, Latin* American or other Spanish speaking origin. ' * 

NOTE. For the purpose of this report, minority groups arv considered to be mutually exclusive, place an individual in one minority 
• groap only^ ' ' 

Unc A. Enroliiid Students. Regular day students on the current rolls of the individual schools of thfs school system, total of Item 
VII-A of Individual School Reports. ' ' ' 

Une BO) and Line B(2). t^ull^Timc Professional Instructional Staff. Enter m the appropriate catqgoiy the number of professional 
Instmctional staff members who work for this school system on a full-time basis. 

^ Include. Pnncipals, assistant pnneipals, classroom teachers, supervisors of instruction, curriculum consultants, school 

« librarians, non-classroom teachers, audio-visual staff, guidance counselors and school psychologists. ^ ^ 

^ _ 

Do NOT .include. Higher-level administrators (superintendent of schools) « stift members who work for the school sys- 
tem on a part-time basis; pj^ra-professional staff members, such as teacher aides and student teathers, non- 
.instructional staff members, such as business, financial, attendance, health, transportation, clerical, custodial 
^ and food service personnel ' * . > 

Une B(I). Assigned (oOnc School Only. Enter on line U) the full-time professional instructional staff members who work at only one 
school. These entncs should be the total of the equivalisnt categories reported in Item Vll-B(5) of the Individual Schodl 
Reports. , ' , ' 

Unc B(2). Assigned to More than One School. Enter on line (2) the full time professional instruetionil staff who work at more than 
one school. ' * . . ^ 

SUBMISSION OF REPORT. This report should be submitted to HEW m accordance with the forwariimi instructions sent tu ih^ &chuui ^y^um with 
Us report forms. fiefoK mailing, remove the school system's file copy from each set p< reports. If thc.Khool system is instructed to 
mari the report to HEW through its State education agency i mail the four HEW copies^and the State^education a^^ncy copy to your 
State education agency. If the report ismaileddircctly to H^Wt nnil thg State education agency uopy to your State e^ucatiun agency and 

* , the four HEW copies to: - ' .\ . ' 

Office f*r Civil RighU • • ^ - * 

' * Department of Health, Education and Welfare ' 

Post Office Box M19S . * . 
Washington, D.C. 20044 ' ^ 

Before maibng the report, check the completeness and accuracy of each item, particularly the totals. Erroisot umissiuns may ietfuirc a teHling wf the 
form, fie sure th?re Is an individual School report (or each sohool 
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Thk rtporl U required punusnt to th« Hl;W 
Refuhtion (4$ CfH *0) bsucd to carry out 
th« Mrpocct of Title V| of the CMt RIchts 
Act of 19*4. Section tO.«<b) of the Ie|. 
uUtk>n provides: 

CompUancc Reports F^h recipient «h«n 
keep tuch T«cord« and wbmit to the respoii> 
sible Dcpafltncnt nmcitl tfr Mt detlfnet 
tlxiKlr* complete •nd accurate compUance 
reports at swdi itmes, antf l« tuck form and 
containbis nicN infarmatlon ac the respon- 
sibte Depan Aiefit official or his desifnce may 
determine t« be iiecesHry to enible him lo 
ascertsin whether the recipient hai complied 
or bcomplytflf with thii Kegutaibii 



If you have any quetiiofii.%vrite: 
Office for Civtl Hichti . 
OepartiMflt of Health. ^dwcaticAi Jk Welfare 
■oa 141*5 V I 

Waihlnjlon. D C. 20044 Ns^ 
or telephone 203.J3S'7«6* 



U^. Dbf ARTMENT Oh UEAtTll, E;DtlCATION AND WELFARE 
omceforCivaR^ti 
WashiniloQ, DX:. 

SCHOOL SYSTEM U-rORT 
FALL 1968 ELEMF^ARY AND SECONDARY SOIOOL SURVEY 
^^c<itiircd Under Title VI of the CivU Rights Act of 1964 
Due Octobet 15,1961 



FORM 
OS/CR 101 
i5/4l) 

■•dfct Buresu 
No:51-R5SQ 

Expkatkm 
Date: «/^/69 



L 

II : 

IV. 

V, 



Namt o\ School System „ 
Strttt Address. 

City, County, Statt, Zip Co<J« , 

Narm of Chi«l Adminlstrativ« Officer ot School Systtm 

Most recent type of Assurance of Compliarice accepted t>y HEW^ 

□ HeWI?orm44l 

□ HEW From 4416 ^ \ 

□ Assurance ot CompliarKe wUK Cou^t Order 

□ Other Please expliin; 



Number of Schools (n this School System. L 
Studintsand Professional Stalt. 




TpMeureihe eubmisMon of correct Title VI compliarKe deta. chedi the cocnpleurMe end accuracy of tech item ceportedv Errors or omWom may 
reoMireerefiiinfof this form. fteiurethiretoentfidhHdualSchoolReporiforeechof the«chootstor«tperateoempusei)fepoi1^ ItMnVI. . 

Ctrtifi€MlO(>' * \ certify tt|at the informetlOA fiven with thit report ft trve end accurate to theibesi of my knowledte arMj t>elief. A Mitlfutfy falae 
- fltat«nef]tli punishable try l«v«. <UJ. (Code. Title It. Se^ion 10011. 



Siflneture and Title of Person Pumitftini tnfom^tion 



Teliphone Number 



DeieSifned 
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^ j- 41 -V . INSTRUCTIONS • • ^ 

FOR FORM OS/CR 102 ' 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH^ EDUCATION^ AND WELFATIL 

Y / Office for CivU Rights ''^ 

• I , ^ . WajhingtoDvDC. 

I f INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL REPORT 
FALL 1968 ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL SURVEY » 

-> ^* ' Due October 1$J968 

.GENERAL INSTRtCTIONS. Nonnally. ^.oinpitu ontjjijividujl Sthool RcporiU oriu OSt't R 102) for each ^vhoul. 4n Iht schooh arc orjAnizcd b> 
the whooi xyslcm. II. howt-vcr. j sclmol Ujn tlaxsroom buildings IcxatcJ on separate camjJun.^ (claxsroom buildings on campuses 
not coniiguous ttfcach oihcr). nicascpahte a>port l-orin OS/CK'i03 for each campu's 

P|ca^t^]\o J typewriter to I'oniplcte the a-port. ilpoN^ibk*. '* . » « " 



fTEM I. Use tlic school \7stem naino your %utti uses in its published ofndallisting of its school di^triets. * 

ITEM 11. The CK R school system nym^r consists of the firU 10 digits of the number at the bottom of the label affixed to l orm OS/CR 101 
senl to the school system MjpcrinfcnJcm. If thi- form is completed at Individual schools. tRc superintendent should transmit the OCR 
* school sysjeni number to each school. • * «*• ' * * t> 

• ITEM 111. State the name of the icliool (or separate ejmpus> covered b'y this report. . ^ 

» - s 5 . " 

ITEM IV. Give the street itfdress^of the school (or separate ejmpus) covered by this report, ^ 

ITE.M V. Complete the address Do not lorgcl to give the zip eode. ^ . » *^ 

t ITEM VI* A. If ^ school has more than on v campus, each campus should Hie an Individual School Report 

ITEM Vl-B. Mark all the bo\es thit apply to your school, (or separ/te campus) * ^ 

ITE.M Vll. Report ihw numbii of^persons in ejc If category. Do not Usv. percentages. If there arc no persons in a category, entpr "0" for the 
category • ^ < . 



Column l> 
Column 2 
Column 3 
Column 4. 
k oluinn 5. 



NO'Th 



Line A 



School Total Include both minority^ and non-minority groups. ^ • 

American Indian.^^ersons considerctl in stliool^or community to bo of American Indian oiipn. 
Negro Rcrsons eon^tdc-r^d in sehool,or community to be of Afrraan or Negroid ongin, * > / ' 

Orientil Per^ns uonsidertd in school or community tabc of Chmcsc, Japanese, or other pricntal ongin. ^ 
Spanish Surnamcd A^ijAican Persons bonsidc-rcd in^hool or komm*unitj^ to be of Mexican, Central American. Cuban. 
Puerto Rican. Latin-Amcrican or other Spanish speaking origin. * , ' «. 

lor the purposes of this report, minority groups arc considered to be mutually cxeluMve. plate an individual iR Ont 
minonty icrottp onty , . , ' , ^ 

hn rolled Students I nttr (he number ot regular day .school students on the current rolls as of the date of the report 

Lin^, mi) through bi4)' I ull-tinK tVuU «^>unji Instruction al Stiff. Enter in the category *hich re^rc'scnts their major assignment the nam 
, — T- Jixr of professional Hisirtu iioiul staff members assigned to this school on a fuIMime basis. These are professional instruc 
tional staff members whose ci^reoi assignments require their services at this school fcA the whole of thcrcgular school day 

Line D(l). The Principal. The professional staff member who is the administrative held of the school. 

Line Bi^K Assistant Principals The professional staff rnumbcrs, other than the principal- who direct and manage the operation of 

the school. - * * • * _ 

Line Bl3). Classroom Teachers. The professional staff members who instruct students in courses in clasxroon) situations. 

t.incfii4). Other Instrrictional Staff. The professional staff members who arc supervisors of instructiori^ curriculum consultants. 

school libranins, nontla^sroom teachers (homcbound. etc), audiovisual staff, guidance couhsejors and school psycho 
logists - assigned to this school on a full time basis 

Do not irrclude. >taff members who work at this school o» a part-time basis, paia professional staff members, such as' 
teacher's aides and student teachers, \)r non-instructional staff members, such as attendance, business. Hnancial, health, 
transportation.elcrical. custodial and food service personnel. * ' ' ; 

« Lino C: ^ Give the date as of which Item VII is answered, r 



ItEM VIII. Give the year when the school enrolled its first students. 
ITEM IX.^ InHtructions are contained in the ilcrn. 



SUBMISSION or RfcPORT. It is the responsibility of each Kchooi system to iuhunit ti>»s report by October I5» 1968 If the report is completed at 
the individual ^hooh. it should be returned to the superintendent's office lor forsva/dmg to llUWt Before submitting the report, t.hcck 
the accuracy and completeness of each item, particularly the lotals. Errors or omissions may rcqujre a refiling of tTic form 
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REPORTING REQUIREMENT:" 

this report H ttqulrtd punu»nl (o tkc HEW Rtfw 
UikM (4S CFR to) tuurd to cuty out tk« ywpoM< 
of Title VI of the Civil* RkHts Act of 1944. Scctioa 
tO.Hb) or the RcfuUUoA provide-. ^ 

^CompllaKcc Reports^ E«ch recipitnt »htU Utp 
such rtcordt a«d^ submit to tht mpooftiMf D«- 
p«rim«nt ofricl*) or KU dttl^n— tim«iy. tompkt* 
tnd «<cur«t« conipliArKt rt ^orts at such timts, tnd 
In Ajchforro and coAtajntngsuch infonnatioii as tb* 
rcsfoniJMrDeputn/eol offlcial or hUdeaisiwf may 
datcr'mlM to b« Mcntary .to ciib^U him to 
asctrtUii \Mli«thcr the rtcipicnrkas complied or It 
ComplyiAf Vfiih this Rffulation. 



U!s. DETARTMENT DP-HEALTK^ EDUCATION, ANl> WELFi^E 

V ^ ' ^o(nc«foccw|iu^tt\ 

(NDIVtOUAL SCHOOL REfOXT 
FALL IHS ELBM^ARX AND SECONDAliV SCHOOL SURVEY 

Ra^ttM U^ Ttdt VI or the Ovil KgfU Ad of 1944 



FORM 
OS/CRI03 

No:$I.R0443 , 
Dak: «/3(V49 



I 

.III 

V. 

!vf.- 



Namf «l School 
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ALTERNATE USE OF S^^* 



We jwill consider here the possible use, as a independent* variable in 

stuping white loss, the change in pro^jortion black in th6 average white 

child's classroom, "As , , using the notation ol equation (1) in the tex-t. T^is 

yo ^ , 

was not ione in the analyses carried" out, because ^s^^j is o^^y affected 
by degegregation^actions which. rearrange pupils aiiiong schools, but also by 
any loss of whites that takes plac^. However, the following approach is 
suggested for future work. 

.* i ' ' 

We assume that the proportion of whites lost to the system Xp ) is a 

flection of various factors including change in the proportion of blacks in 

' • • . ' ' . \ ^ ^ ' , ^ 

the average white child's classroom due to desegregation. That change we will 

call A-3 . . » ' . ^ 

1 . ' f ^ ' . 



But' the observed change *ih^ proportion of. blacks in the average white 
child *s s,chbol. As, includes both this change, A^s, and a change due to a 
Change in numbers of whites and blacks in the system, which we will call^A^sJ 

' ^ - As = A^s + A^s . ^ (A2) 




Now if the propo'ttion of whites lost to the system betw,den year t-1 ^rid 

y^ar t is p^, ,then the proportion remaining is c^ » 1 ---p^ . Sinjllarly, * 

the numl?er of bla&ks in the system in year t as a proportion of those present" 

in year. t-1. is c, . And the number of others (neithet blacks nor whites) as 

*'a proportion of the number in thfe preceding year Is c . If s , , s , and s 

are* the proportion of yiacks, whites' and others in the average white child's 

' i . * , • ' • ' ^ 

school in year. t-1. then by definition, s . • = s^^. /(s ■+ s +; s 

, ♦ t-1 t-x t-1 t-1 



and in year t, the 'value of s , which would occur if there were gener al changes 

WD ♦ — -■ ' 

• \: • ' • • • ^ 

in eaph) population group, wc^uld be: 

^ (CvS-^ ■ .) / (c,s , + c s.t + c s ■ ) (A3) 

And the chajige in s due^ merely to general changes in 0\e proportion in each 
population group (dropping the subscripts oflm^^^) is : - - s . ^ • 

I - ^ ' ' ' 

Now, from equation (A2), A s = As.-. A«s or:. - \ ' 

■ - ^ 

, . ' = h " ^-1 ^^t " ^.1> ^t - ^t ' ' 



J 



Now for use in a regrjsssion equation, s^ is calculated §s usuaft, and's* 
is , calculated according to equation (A3)». This will 'allow u^e of a variable, 
,A which is independent: of the general changes in population coijposition, arid 
de{)endetit only on the.Hiff erential'changes in different schools, i»e,, changes 
in the' degree cxf segregation, T\As variable is: • * 

» * *' 

' u - s , ■ - (c,s , ) / (c,s / + c s + c s. ) (A4) 

1 wb wbt b wb^ - ^ b wb^ - w ww^ ^ o wo^ ^ ^ 

r% t-1 t-1 t— 1 t-1 

The 'r.egressiori of^p* on-'A-.s , ,will be independen^^^ general changes in.num- • 
bers of whites, blac^^uand bthers in th^" System, and thus aifcf'Aj^s^l^; 
. *;'^r|j^^ ulsed f ot^ the same pair oC^ years in the equatio^i. 
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4220580 
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New Vork Citv 
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135 
135 
135 
135 
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0.180^8- 
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0,47'5^' 
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C. 48409 
0.49604 



0 .31^7^ 
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0 .36001 
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1140-359 
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Chicago 
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110 
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324065 
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0.24857 
0.25244 
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L6s Angeles 
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0.J0774a 


0. 8$64& 


0.53985 


• 582071 


3 - 2309930 


1 3Q 


199669 


0.07566- 


0 ..8 6199 


0.54825 


• 577679 


4 2309930 


1 39 


185321' 


0.07644 


0.86362 


0. 56054 


563922 


5 2309930 


1 39 


170373 


0^07244, 


0. 87313 


0. 57097 


553342 


6 2309930 


• 1 .39 


157^913 


4^.^07009 


0. 87890 


0.57881 


539363 



1 1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 



4818990 
4813990 
. 4818990' • 
4818990 
4818990 
4818990 



48*19990 

PhilddGlphla 



149 


. 109512? 


0.21114 


0, 64071 


0.58766 


149 


105710 


0.20814 


0,65152 


0.59728 


149 


101153 


0.19355 


0,68043 


0.60564 


149 


' 95844 


0.17917- 


0,70724 


0.61199 


149 


99537 


0.18685 


0.6959 0 


0.61445 


149 


91*^33 


0.17224- 


0.71920 


0.61341 
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•278W3 
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5323640 

5323646 . 

5323640 

5323640* 



5 3236 40 
Houa^n 





53 . 


* 116250 


, 0^20126 




53 


105280 


' 0. '2 1 245 




53 . 


98046 


O.PP703 




^ ^ 53 


94042 


0.?1455 . 




53 . 


84392 


0.24055 




53 


73759 


0.26738 






131099 


0. 03560 




63 


124451 


0',O4087 




83 


119181 


o.cr82ii"- 




63 


107587 


0.09266 




63 


98282 


0.10177 




83 


. 67776 


0.11333 
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K 




1 



Q, 66006 
0.65556 
0.67564 
0.66892 
0 .64405 
0.61844 



.0 . 89311 
0,87789 
Q. 76969 
0» 75320 
0,74137 
0 . 724 72 



0,59209^ 
0.61680 
0.63828 * 
0.6'460i 
0.67580 ' 
0.70077 



C. 333-06 
0.33468 
0.35650 
0.37547 
0.39426 
0..41169 



29609f 
288167 
^84200 
281690 
276547 
26.3 958 



246093 
236220 
241139 
231581 
225410 
216982 
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4 

5 
6 



3OOO09O 
3000090 
3000^90 
3W090 
^000090 
30O00^& 



3000*090 ^ 6 
Baltiiaore * 



18 



66997 

63^38" 
60742 
57350^ 
54549 



0.18702* 
0.19507, 
O.PO^lO 
0. 2064-4 ^" 
0.. 2 11 78 
0.,21403' 



^.71288 
0. 705^0 
0 .'699-00 , 
0,69710 
0.694 25 
0.69363. 



0.65137 
0.66i72 
^).6'7142 
.0.681*54 
0.69266 
0.6986C 



19^171 
19-31 2i 
^9,^98 
I9b735 
1866O0 
182733 



5316230 
5316230 
5316230 
5316230 
5316230 
5316230 



5?16230 ■ 
Dallas 



Cleveland . 



47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 



9788 8 
96430 
93388 
8578^ 
78214 
72688 



0. 05na 

01. a25lO- 
0.^2624 
0.08681 
0.10813 
0.12693 



1 


5202940 


1 * 




2 


5202940 




118 


3 


5202940 


1 . 


118 


4 


^ 5202940" 


1 


US 


•? 


5202940 


1 


118 ^ 


6 


5202940, 


1 


ll'B- 



58?7i 

59777 

71743 

67? 4? 

585a9\ 

37846 



0.04095 
'0.04990 
0.07245 
(f. 08775^ 
0. 1195^6 
0.47096 



0.90 847 
0^2117 
0.92277 
0.75920 
0.71972 
0.68948 



1 450437d 


1 


41 


s 66102 


0.08575 


0.84 683 


2 45 04378 


1^ 


4l - 


" 62 3 0 3 


0.08395 


0.85 211 


,6 4504378 


1 


, 41 


61345 


0.07925 


0,86229 


4 45 04 37 8 


1 ' 


41 


5955 3 


0. 07619 


<0.86 761 


5 4504378 


1 


41 


581 B9 


1 0.07543 


0.86896 


6 4504378 


^ 


4l 


. 5478 0 


0. 0757 2 


P. 86819 


450437^ 6 ' 













0.-92355 
0.90980 
0.85918 
0.^3668 
0.79241 
0.30890 



0.3Q7.86 
0.31-838 
0,33977 
0.36053 
0.38580 
0.40875 



0h55 9B5 
0.56763 
0^^7553 
0. 575S)0 
0.5757& 
•0. 5744*: 



0.53568 
0,55322 
0.51450 
0.53727 
0.^.7787 
0.68140 



159924 / 
'162490 
163632 
159192 
154581 
153549 



155629 
150 718 
1916^7 
148-20 7 
145196. 
137 569 



12581^ 
. 134190 
148304 
145903 
138714 
419542 



520 29 40 

Memphis 



1 
2 
3 
4 

6 . 



5909600 

5909600 

5909600 

59096(50 

5909600" 

59.09600 



590960q^ 
Milwaukee 



6- 



122 
122 
■*'122 
122 
122 
122' 



95161 
.93533 
92023 
89318 
84265 
78820 



1 


1434320 


. 1 


,176 


98079 


2 


1434320 


' ' 1 ' ' 


176 


97886 


3 


. 1434320 


1 


176^ 


\ 97078 


4 


1434320 ' 


1 


"176 ' 


96105 



0.05854 
0\ 0559 8 
0.06323 
0. 06468" 
0.0721B 
0.08546 



/04010 
0.04642 
0.05^71 
0. 05483 



0.75470 
0.78640 
0.7^640 
0, 76914 
0.75730 
0.72645 



0.65557 
0.62111 
0.58397 
0.57206 



0.23864 
■ 0.25845 
0,25958 
0.28017 
0.^9741 
0.31242 



0. 11641 
0. 12250 
0. 12430 
0. 12812 



130445 
132462 
132349 
I3l8l5^ 
127810 . 
t23S24 ' . 



12881^ 0 
12^401 
1287^3 
128075 



5 1434 32 0 1 176 ' 9i65 7 0. 05938"^ 0.55169 0.. 13246 i24 391 . 

6 1434*320 1 j76 8996i 0.06410 0.53^97 0.i3696 123466 



14343?0 

San Diego 



100 



STcRool 
' Dijcrict 
Year Number 



.Metro. 
Status 



SMSA" 



If&mber 
Whitet 



lick 



Kurabcr . 
Student-9 



4504380 
4504380 
4504380 
4$04'38a, 
4504380 ' 
45'0 4380' 



/504380 

Columbus 



6 



I 

4 

5 
•6 



190DQ70 
1900870 
1900O70 
1900870 
1900870 
I9q0870 



l90C<?70 
Tarapa 



45 
45 
45 
4b 
45 
45 



J1655 
80171 
79874 
78921 
74852 
70747 



^ d. 10381 
0.102 49 
"^0'. 1^748 
0. 11743 
12335 



0^13266 



0,5999?i 
P, 61168 
0, 59^580 
0.58382 
0,58012 
0.56489 



19Q 


7jl629 


f 

0;04174 


D.78C77 


198 


7 6332 


0 .05547 


0-.7l0a9 


198 


77^7^4 


0.06883 


C. 64466 


198 


75394 


0.l9dl3 


C. 02576 


198 


80f36 


0.1^459 


- 0.02536 


198 


84781 


0.18029 


C. 03907 ^ 



0.25952 
0.26393 
0,26790 
0.28216 
0.29377 
0.30489 



0. X9(I37 
0.1,9141 
0.19361 
0^,1.9516 
0.13939- 
0. 1876? 



110699 
X09411 
103548 
110598 
I065fi8 
10^336 



100985 
103795 
•105347 . 
101P98 
107540 
113842 



35^9250 
^3529280 
35?9280 
35292B0 
3529280 
5529230 



3529280 

St. Louis 



1 


.170 . 


41310 


0.11578 


C^.Bl 768 


* 0. 63505 


1 


l7lo 


3986-1 


"0.12622 


0.80431 


0.64490 




170, 


37877 


0.12558 


C. 30855 


0,6559? 




17€ 


34383 


0.115^0 


0.82993 


0. 6779^^ 




170 


' 32630 


0.10688 


0^84456 


0.68761 


1 


* 170 


29798 


0*lD750 


0.84515' 


0.69422 




♦ 











11555^ 
1133^5 
Ul?l8 
107975 
105«592 
98850 



1 

? 
3 
< 
5 

6, 



2801170 
2801170 
2801170 
2801170 
2801170 
2801170 



29nll70 

Hiivt Orlenps 



6 ' 



13 4« 
134 
134 . 
134 

13 4^ 

r34 



34673 
33459 
3l4fl6 

:2832.'5 
24535' 
20879. 



0.19t0l4 
0,257^5 
0.230 46 
0.?6595 
0.28948 
0.33^56' 



C. 71 679 
r. 69525 
C.66656 
0.62820 
r. 61215 
0.56 528 



0.67UB 
0,.68CO7 
0.695*^5 
0./l*>3C 
0. 74639 
0.77189. 



1107*»3 
~1 10664 
109856 
107433 
1038^9 
96^23 



i '2404770 

2. 240477.0 

3 2404770 

4 2404770 

5 2404770 



66 


72CiO 


b;j099i 


86 


70f0 4 


b. 11792 


66 


67772 


0.13029 


86 • 


63334 


0.15.455 


86 


59079 


0.16753 



0»67372 
n. 66121 
Or636l5 
0.56968 
0.57348 



0. 33685 
0. 34805 
0. 35810 
0.37,66« 
0, 3.9P7P 



108567 
108192 
106239 
,102326 
96076 



' 6 ^2404770 

2404770 

Indianapolis 



86 



53289 0.25166*' 0.39203 



0. 41393 



9l7i4 



3^,027^0 
, 3102790 
3102^90 
3102?90 
3102790 
*3102790 



3102790 
Boston 



27 
27 
27 
-27 
27 
27 



64-500 
62657 
6201 4 
593^0 
57405 
53593, 



0 .108i7 
0'.l065l 
0. 10 73*7 
0.1X)9 05 
0.12024 
0 .1?483 



101 



ii8 



C. 60^22 
0.62949 
0.63977 
0»'6 5663 
0.6^5529 
0.63426 



0.2705O' 
0.2a746f 

0.31756 
X. 3 2966 
0.34131 



94174 

946^7 
96696 
96610 
•96?39 
93647 



School 

Discricc Metro*. Number • • Prop. .Number " 

Year Number Slacus ' SHSA Whites S R Black • Student • 



215 0^0120 
2000120 
2000120 
2000120 
2000120 
2000120 



2X)00l20 " 
• Ac*IancA 



1 >• 


1503360 


2 V 


• 15C3360 


3 


1503360 


4 


150336a 


5 


1503360 


6 


1503360 



1303360 
Denver 



J 



s 








13 


42506 


0,0925*4 


0,65009 


13 


39316 


0.11775 


0.6163(V 


13 


32605 


0*50284 * 


0.705 66 


13 


27696 


0.a3456 


0^67511 




^ 21683 


0.26374 


0,63161 


13 


15997 


0.42029 


t). 43405 



51 


63396 


0.04361 


0, 691:2 0 


5l 


61912 


0.07656 


0. 46863 


51. 


60454 


0.CP956 


0.39225 




57177 


0,10167 


0. '35269 




53420 


0*.ll57l 


r. 32586 


49692 


0*12257 


0.31066 



Q. 61731 

0.64101 

0.66964, 

0.72197 

0'.77063 

0.61459 



J).. 1.4122 
0.14417 
0.14739 
0.15712 
0.l716d 
0.17786 



rill2?7 
il0966X 
^^10514^ 
>iaOl72 
96006 
6812 5 



96577 
^6634 
97926 
94940 
91616 
87^?0 



1 ^ 4100060 

2 -410O064) 



47677 
46066 



0.01355 
0.01506 



0. 430e9 
0.42443 



0.92380 
.0.02617 



79615 
62086 



4100060' 
4100060 
410C060 
4100060 



4100060 ^ 

Albliquerque 



1 
2 
3 
4 

b 



1434410 
1434410 
1434410 
I4344l'd 
1434410 
1434410 ' 



14-54410 6 

aatx'^ Francisco 



4302970 
430^970 
4302970 
4302970 
4302970 
^3029?^ 



4302970 



CKa r I o c c e -MecH oiS) u rg 



4011340 
4011340 
-.4011340 
4011340 
40 11 34 0 
4011340 



40lilMO 

Newark 



3 

5 

« 5 

5 



45845 
49357 
49764 
46225* 



'1 


177 


•36671 


1 


177 


34 250 


1 


177 


33601 


1 


177 


^6343 


1 


177 


26067 




177 


23069^ 


1 


' 37 


4 
» 

56623 




37 


59530 


1 




56619, 


1 




549^6 


1 


4^3^ 


<'53629 


1 


51.926 















136 
136 
136 
136 
i36 
136 



13716. 
11755 
11136 
9820 
9 63 9 
6626 



0.01631 
0.016^9 
0.01&64 
0.01878 



0.17065 
0*16996 
0.16265 
0.27306 
0.26-119 
0.26366 



0.10054 

o.i?q§i,, 

.0^'2&'^63 
0. 306^34 
0.31273 
0.3^3^4 



0.27139 
,0.27413 
0.264^2 
0.27168 
0.24 331 
0.24772 



0. 33260 
0.34962 
0.27269 
0.25349 



36019 
3899-2 
35866 
10174 
08007 
06982 



0.02444 

0.02520 
0.02563 
0.02516 



* 0.27565 
0.2786? 
0.26511 
0.30396 
,9.305,66 

^.30497 



0.65531 
-P/v5^644- 
0. 05936 
0.^031^0 
0.03336 
0,03167 



10^9167 

0/31830 
0.32352 * 
■ 0.33402 ^ 



62557 
62175 
63325 
62240 
66044 



C. 657^3 



0.72^62 
0.72475 
0.722C7 
0.72003. 
0.7;?244 
0.72332 



63781 
65446 
866^6 
65497 



..%3941 
92 79 5 
91150 
635A4 

. 81970 
780tO 



'83111 
^B4516 
625t)7 
61042 
'79.813. 
78599 



^^5960 
77137 
784S6 
79 661 
7637 9 
76^74 



102 



119 



School 
District 
Year Number 



Metro . 
Status 



SMSA 



Kumber 
Whites 



^'wb 



Prop. 
Blick 



Number 
Students 



^504375 
4504375 
4504375 
4504375 
45G4375 
4504375 



4504375 

Cincinniti 



5707710 

57O771O 

5707710 

5707710. - 

5707710 

5707710 



57077jKO 
Seattle 



5338730 
5338730 
5338730 
5338730 
5338730 
5338730 



1 

1 * 

1 
1 
1 
1 



40 
40 
40 
40 
'40 
40 



49231 
47648 
46064 
43837 
40763 
37039 



0.19304 
0.19837 
0.19909 
0.19772 
0.19864 
0.20015 



0.55045 
0.54833 
0,55714 
0,56917 
'0, 57972 
0.59138 



0. 42940 
0.43918 
0.44957 
0.45893 
a. 47264 
0»48963 



86807 
05286 
84199 
81600 
77876 





4 






• 




182 


77291 


0.06416 


0,41733 


0.11016 


94002 


182 


72535 


0.06773 


0,41603 


0,11597 


89if^ 


18? 


66417 


0.07471 


0,41145 


0.1269 4 


^ 83243 


182 


60072 


0.08473 


0,37587 


a. 13576 


76844 


182 


58024 


0.09166 


0« 36365 


0«14403 


75239 


XB2 


5308? 


0,09337 

t 


0,38455 


0.15171 


70273 


174 


21310 


0.05002 


0, 65892 


0»14665 ' 


79353 


174 


16829 


0,06925 


0,39393 


0.14726 


78289 


174 


17704 


' 0,10693 


0 ,2.9003 


0.15343 


77253 


17'4 


16014 


' 0.11531 


0,25489. 


0.15476 * 


74955 


174 


14173 


0,12343 


0,2 20J06 


.0 .15826 


* 723C5 


174 


• 12837 


0,13227 


0,18323 


:0.l6i95. 


70530 



5338730 * 

^ San Antoaio 



't'630240 
463024J) 
463024Q 
4630240 
46:^240 
4630240 



»4 6 3 024 0 

iulsa 



205 


664i3 


0,0237V 


205 : 


6594^ 


a, 0^228 


205 


64077 


' 0,03732 


205 


61390 


0,06214 


205 


56859 


0/07713 


'205 


533i2 


0,08593 



o,e*o5oa 

0,75139 
0,72783 
•0,56054 
0.49857 
0^46843 



't) ,'12162 
0.12965 
0,13713 
0,14140 
0,15381 
0,16166- 



7999O 
79566 
77822 
75080 
71190 
67802 



1 
-2 
. 3 
4 

6 



4819170' 

48l9l7iD 

48l9i7D 

4819170 

4819170 

4819170 



152' 

152 

152 

152 

152 

152 



46,0 05 
43962 

4l«76 
404B4 
39146 



0,16110 
0,1^273 
0,l'^45l 
0il740o 
0,19106 
0.19896 



0.58904 

0.59238 

0.59154^ 

0,57620 

0,54257 

0,53026 



0,39201 

0,39921 

0.40276 

0.. 41053 " 

0,41772 

0.42358 



76268 
73500 
73461 
71SC2 
70C60 
68414 



4819170 

/fittsburgh 



4710050 
4710050 
4710050 
4710050 
4710^50 
4710050 



4710050 
Portland 



155 
155 
155 
15S 
155 
155 



70156 
- 68583 
66757 
63233 
58854 
56394 



•0»0499o 
-O. 05243 
6.05883 
0.06107 
a. 07642 
0.08405 



0.38747 
0.39139 
0,36143 
0,37546 
0,28425 
0,26341 



0,0B147 
0^.08614 
0.09212 
0.09778 
0,10677 
0.11410 



78413 

77i98 
75857 
72593 
68437 
66325 



103 



120 



, School 
•"Dittrict 
^ Yenr tlufflber 



\1 
2 
3 
A 
5 
6 



2f800 540 
2800540 
280 0540 
280054b 
?80 0540 
2800540 



.2800540 



Metro. 




Number 






Prop. 


t 

Nuaber 


Status 


• SMSA 
< 


'Whites 




^b 


Black 


Students 


1 


19 


*39 772 


03357 


'0., 90994 


0.37271 


63725 


1 




40939 


0. 04^78 


0.88783 


0.37242 


65566 


% 


' 19 ^ 


'39188 


0.12378 


0.67939 


0.38607 


64193 


1 


19 


39866 


0.12399 


0.68232 


39030 


659D6 


1 


19 • 


40751 


0.12847 


*0. 66959 


0.38882 


67342 


1 


19 


40527 


0^1299 6 


0.66380 


0^^8656 


- 67011' 



£« Bston Rouge 



1002370 
1002370 
1002370 
1002370 
10-0 2 370. 
100 2370. 



.1002370 
Mobile 





' 124 


44023 


0.06542 


0.84 298 


0.41664 


75464 




124 


42620 


0.13907 


0.66902 


0.42017 


73504 




' 124 


38^77 


0.19475 


0.56203 


0.44467 


69791 




124 


35548. 


o; 28963 


- 0.37698 


0.46488 


6659.3 




12 4 


- .3594 3 


"0. 27736 


0.39 25 3 


0. 45659 


6626 3 




1Z4 


35e22 


0'.^7a23 


0 .39318 


0.458^0 - 


65184 



1428050 
1428050 
1428050 
1428050 
1428050 
1428050 



1428050 
Oskl«n<2 



177 
177 
177 
177 
177 
177 



19835' 

i777A 

1909^ 

15^7 

1398^=^. 

14409 



0.241'93 
0.26441 

0*27910 
'0.305^42 
.0.31682 

0.3^241 



0.56174 
0.53732 
0.50751 
0.49536 
0.49 094 
0.48250 



0.55203 
0.57147 
0.56670 
0.60523 
0.62236 
0.62302 



64102 
61679 
67067 
61988 

606J51 
60703 



3516400 
3S16400 
3516400 
3516400 
3516400 
3S16 400 



351640 0 6 
, Kansas .City, Mo. I 



•*1 
2 
3 
.4 
5 
6' 



4205850 
4205850 
4205850 
4205830 
4205850 
4^05850 



420^850 
Buffalo 



93 , 


39510 


0.130OS 


0.72184 


93 


37315 


0.11504 


0.76345 


93' 


35128 


0.11032 


0.76Vi3 


93 


32836 


0.10607 


0.79624 


93 


29836 > 


0.11171 


0.7^461 


93, 


25155 


• 0.-11932 


0.78634 



31" 
31 

If" 
31 

31 

31 



43942 

.42546 
41021 
38939 
35275 
32527 



0.14329 
0.15740 
0.16582 
0.17894 
0.18544 
0.18468 



0.60829 

0.5&261 

0.5iS932 

0.S5009 

a'.5509O' 

0.56533 



0.46753 
0.48633 
0..50175 
0^52058 
0.54389 
0.55844 



0.36582 
0.37709 
0.38502 
0.39773 
0.41290 
0.42487 



742C2' 

72638 

705d3 

68495 

.65414 

62096 



72115-- 

71M1- 

70305 

66217 

64296'- 

60752 



1422500 
1422500 
1422500 
1422500 
142'2500 
1422.500 



142?5oq- 

bong Beach. 



110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 



61218 ^0. 03988 
59422/^ 0.04522 
57676 0.05090 
54760 '0.05B82 
50892 0.06922 
47432 0.07420 



0.47596 
0.45178 
0.43887 
0.41521 
0.37765 
0 .37816 



0.07610 
0,08249 
0t0907l 
0.10059 
Q. 11122 
0.11932 



. 71777 
7 047.3 

,69250 
6^54 
63838 
62413^ 



104 



School 
Year Number 



Metro. 
Status 



SMSA 



Nuiiber 
Whices 



wb 



vb , 



Pcop. 
BUtk 



Number 
Students 



. * 1 3774920 
2 3774820 
v\ 3* 3774820 

\^ ^4 ' 3774820 ' 
3774820 . 
6V 37748^0 ' 

37748^t)., ' ' 6 



1 


»i43 


49956 


1 


143 


49582 


1 


143 


50381 


1 . 


. 143 


• 50352 


1 


• 143 


49384 


1 


143 ' 


. ^46923 



0. 06008 
0.0^358 
0.06'<02 
0.07177 
0.08127 
0.08593 



0.66759 

0.65598, 

0.65500 

0.61989 

0.58019 

6.5^54 0 



.0.18074 

0.18481-. 

0.ia?56 

o.ieesi 

a, 19558 

tft^iwri 



62 431 
62^1 
63516 
63931. 
63125 
60502" 



1^ 
Z 
3 

6 



1208760 

1208760 - 

1^08760 

1J08760. 

1*206760 

1208760 



264 
204 
204 
204 
204 
204 



36294 
37995 
2S7a3 
27799- 
281Y2 
27815 , 



X). 02505" 
0.02567 
0.0<S147 
0.03301 

o.,aSo9a 

.0.03189 



Oi. 51422 
0.50249 

.0.45524 
0.41564 
0.43053 

' 0,39522 



0.05156 
O.a5160, 
^0,05778 
0.05649 
0.a^441 " 
0.05274 



53667 
5^964 
39618 
42949 
43323 
42854 



> 1208760 / 
TucMfin 



1 


53i830t) ' 




5J 


2 


- 5318300 




57 


3 


5318300 




.57 . 


4 


5318300" 


' * 1 ^ 


57" 


- 5 


531830 0 




57 



26294 
25847 

25359 
25205 
24096 



0.03294 

0.03945 

0.03846 

0.04026- 

0.04114 



-0.0040;! 
-0.00351- 
•^0 .00855 
-0v0l0l6 
-G. 01159 



0.029.05 
0.0312;l 
0. 03^17 
0.03042 
0.^0^990 



62105 
62199 
62545 
62960 
.624 34 



5318300 



53iB3'00 

El P««o ^ 



57 



23983 0.04354 -0 .01253 0?'O3141 



^ 63937 



.1 4504490 1 "201 • 435^10. 0.09194 

2 4504490 1 20i '44279 0.10354 

3 -. 4504490 . ; 1 '201 43504 0.10357 



0.65165 ' 0.26393 6^183 
0*61749^ 0.2706"7 " 6296? 
0. 61053 0.26592 61699 



4 45O4490 

5 4504490 

6 4504490 

45044J?0 " 

Toledo 



332124 0 
3321240 
3321240 
3321240 
3321240 
3321240 



3321,240 
^ Minneapolit 

^ t /4622770 

2 1622770 

, 3 4622770 

4 4652770 

' 5 46*22770 

, \ 46^2-770 

4622770 

Oklahooai City 



1 


201 




1 


201 


42773 


1 


201 


. 40669 












6249 0 




a23 


. 60112 , 




123 


58143 




123 


55497 




123 


51804 


1 


123 


48405 


1 


1>42 


58472 




142 


v> 53470 


1 


142 


50495 


1 


142 


49571* 


1 


. 142 


42224 




^ J42 


37461 

<• 


*• 




105 






122.. 



a. 10227 0.62679 0.27404 
0.10974,/ 0.597,40 ' 0.27257 
0.11337^ 0.^60216 0.28496 



0.0535^ 0.28656 

0»05509 n. 31961 

0.05949 0.32991 

•0«.06588 0.32291 

0,07165 0.32253 

0,08220 ^' 0.297P5 



0:03378 , 0.84472 

' 0.04969 0.78145 

0.05466 0.76236 

0.06715 ' 0.'71550 

0^23^29 0.09491 

0.24636 0^07815 



0.075.06 
0". 0809<r> 
0.. 08874 
0.09729 
0.10576* 
A. 11698 • 



0.21753 

0.22736- 

^.22999 

Oir23602 

0.26326 

0.26724 



62746 
^ 61694 
* 59911 



70006 
68273 
6^855 
64877 
61546 
58833 



74727 
72945 
7P042 
69141 
60275 
54041 



School 
• DltCrlct 
Yetr Number 



,1000390 
1000390 
1000390 
1000390 
1000390 
1000390 



1000^90 

Birminghtm 



Metro. 


* 


Number 






Prop. 


Number 


Status 


.S?4SA 






*^wb 


Blflck ' 


Students 




24 


32278 


V 

0.06362 


# 

IJ. 87587 


0.51413 


66434 




24 


, 31175 


0.08005 


0.94839 


0.52d04 


66054 




24 


28125' 


0,19056 


0,65119 


0.54633 


61994 




24* 


26031 


0.2028$ 


'0.64068 


0.56479 


59907 




• 24 


23372 


0.20498 


'0,65491 


0.59398 


• 577?9 




24 


20781 


0^20842 


0.66267 


0.61785 


54512 



1 24l2P90 

2 2612990 ^ 

3 • 26t2990 ' 
' 4 - 2^12990 

. 5 261299'^ 
'6 2612990 ' 

2612990 ( 

Wichit* 



, - 1 

5002310 
500231.0 
5002310 
50023^9 
5002310 



5002310 

9 

Greenvil4e 



216 
21^ 
216 
'216 
216 
216 



58060 
56218 

^52868 
, 48,861 ' 
45942 • 

M3914 



'78 
78 
78 . 
78 
78' 



43853 
44^85 
44761 
44164 
43835 



0.05575 

0.07572 

0. 09577 

0.14995. 

0.15904 

0.16589 



0.03979 
^0.21523 
0.21798"' 
0.21/36 
0*21824 



0.57221 
0.45286 
0,34723 
0,03201 
0,02791 
0.02871 



0,82011 
0.03693 
0,01903 
0,02 412 
0.02242 



0.13032 
0. 13840 
0.14671 
0.15491 

16360 ^ 
0.17079^ 



0,^2117 
0.22348. 
0.22221 
0.22273 
0.223 



6839; 
67025 
63811 
59868 
57>54 
55431 



56506 
572?2 
57635 
56930 
56 59 8 V 



1 


5308940 'i^^ 1 


16 


33934 


0.02758 


0.81655 


0.15037 


51760 


^ 2 


5306940 1 


16 


34354 


0.03283 


0*77872 


0.14836 


52724 


3 


5308940 I 


16 


35400 


0.03720 


0,75317 


0.15069 


54974 


4 


5308^40 1 


16 


35816 


Ov06941 


0.52658 


0.14662 


55565 


*,5- 


530B940 1 


16. 


35214 


0.07273 


0,51398 


0. 14964 


.55861 


6 


5308940 1 




36968 


. 0*. 06802 


0,50508 


0.14795 


58332 



5308940 
Austin 



1*' . 

1 


1414550 , ■ 1- 


70 


40701 


0102065 


0,77109 




5414550 1 


-,.•70 


40599 


0r02303 


0.73066 




1414550 1 


70- 


40132 


0.03231 


0.63678 


4 


1414550 - 1 


• 70 


38644 


0.03610 


0'.61116 


5 . 


1414:550 1 




37665 


0.03932 


0,57909 


6 


I4l455q 1 


IS , 


3^722 


. 0.04355 


0,55416 


1414550 


; 6 











0.08550 
0,08895 
0.|)9284 
0.09342 
0,09768 



58180 
57029 
57450 
^»5913 
' 54990 
54 756 



Fresno 



X 
2 
. 3 
4 

*5 
6 



4504348 
4504346' 
45154346 
4504346 
4504348 
4504346 



45043/8 

Akron 



2 


43341 


0,lSl'21 


0,49215 


2 


41637 


0.13570 


0,48623 


2 


4a880 


0.13755 


0.49643 


2 


39943 


0.14097 


0,49308 


2 


38306 


0.14589 


0'}49206 


2 


36101 


0.15197 
* 


0,48630 



0.25836 
0.26516 
0.27315 
0.27810 
0.26722 
0.29564 



58589 
56838 
56426 
55570 
53966 
51521 



106 



School 
District 
Year - Nuaber 



1 


2800300 


2 


280030d 


3 


2800309- 


4 


2800300 


5 


2800300 


6" 


2800300 



28o030o 
' ^Shreveport 



1 


4504384 


2 


4504384 


3 


4504384 


4 


4504384 


5 


4^04384 


6 


4504384 


4504364 



Dayton 



1414550 



1414680 
1414880 
14146B0 
1414880 
1414880 







nufltoer 






Prop. 


Kunber 


Status 


on OA 


Uh \ h*« 

wni cci 












4k. 




^; 








1 


183 


33909' 


0.01770 ' 


0J95948 


0.43697, 


60483 


t 


183 


31989 


0.07595 


0.83186 


0.45170 


58782 


1 


183 \ 


27298 


0.?0813 


0.57536 


0.49012 


V 53866 


1 


. 1*83 ^ 


26677 


0.21949 


0.55713 


0.49561 ' 


53330 


1 


183 


2f&044 


0.21692 


0.56442 


0.4980r 


52336 


1 


183 


24099 


0.25881 


0.49742 


0.51496 


50054 



1414680 5 
Garden iGrove, Ualif. 



1. 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 



2703600 
2703600 
2703600 
27036dO 
2703600 
2703600 



2703600 

Louisville 



49 
49 
49 
49 
49 
49 



111 
U'l 
111 
111 
111 
111 



36582 
35191 



0.07198 
0.0S494 



33415 > 0.098(^9 
31348 ^ 0.11112 
28698 0.13739 
26111^ 0.16362 



47147 
46050 
45024 
43994 
42677 



29699 
28194 
27458 
*25786 
24011 
32199 



0.06145 
0.00195 
0<00299 
0.0Q359 
0.00485 



0.16306 
0.14715 
0.14162 
0.14045 
0.14688 
0.15184 



0.81200 
0.78412 
0.75870 
0.73962 
0,69160 
n, 64654 



0.07665 
0.06427 
C.08454 
C. 10346 
0.11247 



0.64653 

0.158885.' 

0.70655 

0.71191 

0.71223 

0.70915 



0.38265 
0.39343 
0.40653 
0.42675 
0.44580 
0.46291 



0.00157 
0.00209 
0.00327 
0.00401 
0.00546 



0.46131 
0.47292 
0.^6262 
0.48753 
0.51041 
0.52P05 



59527 
58287 
566t)9 
55041 
52162* 
* 48960 



5290B 
52684 

513»2 
50346 



55212 
53586 
53197 
50440 
49133 
46545 



14338 4J) 
1>433640 
1433840 
1433840 
fl433840 
1433840 



1433840. 

Sacraisento 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5' 
6 



5602670 
5602670 
5^02670 
56QJ670 
5602670 
.5602670 



5602670 
Norfolk 



167 
167 
167 
167 
167. 
167 



136 

138 

138^ 

138 

138 

.13 8 ' 
f 



34763 

3476;i 

33496' 

31261 

30247 

29006 



31824 
33689 
29644 
25830 
24024 
24-20< 



0.11915 
0.12573 
a. 13143 
0.13770 
0.14371 
0.15223 



0.08520 
0.10665 
0.23617 
0.46020 
0.47766 
0.4S209 



0.14518 
0.13776 
0.14343 
0.15266 
0.14532 
0.13972 



0,79685 
0,74631 
0.^7421 
•0;03972 
0.03556 
0,03624 ^ 



0.13939 
0. 145^2 
0.15343 
0.16251 
0.16814 
0.17696 



). 41941 
'0.42040 
0.44917' 
.0.47924 
.49527 
0.500^2 



b2545 

53327. 

52218 

49658 

48774 

47588 



'56fl;?9 
59429 
55117 
50791 
4^8701 
504C4 
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School 
District 



Metro . ' 
Status 



SMSA 



Number 
Whites 



='wb 



^b 



Prop. 
Bl«ck 



Nuaber 
Students 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



3333840 
3333640 
3333640 
3333640 
3333640 
3333640 



1 


123 


45669 


I 


123 ' 


, 43432 


1' 


123 


4437S 


1 


123 


. 44130 


1 


- ie3 


* 42476 




123 * 


40234 



0.04412 0,23659 

O.]04622 " 0 .26364 

0.04512 0.29059 

0*04500' 0.30714 



0.04549^ 

0*05072' 



0;329l9 
0^30235 



0.05795 
"0. 06277 
0.06360 
0.0-6495^ 
0.06761 
0.072740^ 



;.50336 
^48432 
.49732 

,'49621 
480^9 
45954 



3333840 
St. 'Paul 



1 

2' 

4 

5 
6 



4301500 

4301500 

4301500V 

4301500 

4301500 

4301500 



4301500 ' 6 

Wins tan-Ssleo/Forsy the 



35975 
36521 
35690 
33744 
32464 
:31487 



0. 04974 
0. 05686 
0.11566 
0» 28226 
0. 26617 
0.29677 



0.6e036 
0.61509 
0.58274 
0.04016 
0. 05040 
0 .04561 



0.27690 
0.27516 
0,27723 
.0.29409 - 
0. 30346 
0.31095 



49831 
50462 
495r4 
47936 
46675 
45801 



- 1 
2 
3 
4. 
5 
6 

5315270 



531527 0 
'5315270 
5315270 
5315270 
531527 0 
5315270 



Corpus Chris ti { 





. 46 


22*097 


0..00990 


C. 81702 


0.05413 ' 


46110 




46 


21606 


0.01038 


0.60704 


0.05376 


46025 




46 


2O901 


0. 01492 


0.73329 


0.05595 


46292 




46 


19530 


Ot 01741 


0 .69279 


0.05667 


45900 


• 1 


46 


18796 


Of 02262 


0.59045 


0.05524 


45567 




46 


16015 


.0.03002 


0 4jl6^26 


0..d5457 


44815 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



2403870 
2403670 
2403870 
2403670 
2403870 
2403670 



2403^70 
Cary. 



73 


14063 


,0.12095 


73 


13246 


0.141^8 


73 


12095 


0.14865 


73 


10710 


0. 15044 


73 


9910 


0.15644 


73 


6640 


' 0.16623 



0.80360 
0. 77559 
0,77010 
0.77709 
0*77234 
, 0.73956 



0.61565. 
0.63224 
0.64747 
0.^7467 
0.69596 
0,72273 



46431 
48436 
46595 
45332 
44830 
43312 



1 5603240 

2 5603240 

3 ^ 5603240 
4* 5603240 

5 5603240 

6 5603240 

5603240 

Richmond 



1 ^ 


163 


13542 " 


0.16593 


0/. 7570 0 


0.68265 


43115 


1' 


163 


' 12487 


0.19626 


0(. 721-44 


0*70453 


42719 


1 


' 163 


17041 . 


0.36771 


0\42660 


Ol6415i ' 


47988 


X 


163 


13781 


0.6199Q 


0.10244 


0.69066 


45031 , 


\ 


163 


12901 


C. 63377 


0.09663 


O.70156t 


43825' 


1 


163 


10799 


0.66622 


0.09064 


0.7327^9 


40960 



)r 42247&0 
2 4224750 
•3 4224750 
4 4224750 
\5 4224750 

\ ^^^22^4750 

4224750 

Ro'*h6Ster 



165 32016 

1*65 30352 

165 " 28410 

165 ^ 26076 

165 ' 24271 

165 22956 



0.1803&. 

0.1923 0 

0.20322 

0.24689- 

0.23660 

0.24695 



0.37544 

0.36243 

0^38691 

0.30777 

0.37617 , 

6.37954 



0.26876- 
0.31136 
0.33147 
0.35665 
0.^379^4 
0.40123^* 



47372 

46643 

45500 

44152 

43347- 

433i)4 



School 
District 
Year Num>eir 



Metro . 
Status 



SMSA 



Humber 
Vhitea 



Black' 



Huaber 
Students 



1 
2 
• 3 
4 

5 
6 



2403630 

2403630- 

2403630 ' 

2403630 

2403630 

2403630 



2403630 

Ft. Wayne 



66 

66 
66 
68 
68 

68' 



35377 
36540 
35375 
36377 
35446 
34201 



0.05661 
0.06421 
0.06476 
0,09048 
0.09627 
0.10129 



0,59121 
0.53437 
0^56708 
0,41667 
0.40193 
0.39172 



0.13^48 
0.13790 
0,14959 
"0,15511) 
0,16097 
0.16652 



41595 
43016 
43400 
43822 
43245 
42012 



2508970 
2508970 
2506970 
. 2506970 
2506970 
2506970- 



."fe50697d ^ ' * • 6 
/Det M' inca 

2334^10' 
2334510 
2334510 ; 
2334510 
233 4510 
233 4510 

2334510 ^ 6 
Rockford, XU. 



52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 



4242^ 
41698 
41177 
40102 
38796 
*37546 



Or05134 
0.05625 
0.05655 
0.05720 
0,05850 
'0.06064 



0.33642 

0.26694 

0.29168. 

0.32155 , 

0.35361 

0.33320 



166 


4^ 

32163 


0.07167 


0. 400*65 


166 


37650 


0.06731 


0, 39529 


166 


^ 37342 


0,07902 


0,35714 


166- 


36216 


0.07766 


0,39067 


166 


35131 • 


0.08106 


0.40494 


1^6 


3 4010 


'0.09202 


0.^^6567 



0.07760 
0,a7669 
0,08267" 
4), 06-430 
0.09052 
0.09124 



0.11992 
Q. 11131 
Q. 12292 
0.12761 
0.13625 
0 ,145*11 



46532 

45788 

45375 

443<0 ' 

43226 

42000 



36975 
426P6 
43116 
42133 
41364 
40613 



4007830 
40 07830 
4007830 
4007830 
4007830 
40O783O 



4007630 6 



vl 14 02.640 

^ 1402640 

«| 1402640 

■5 14 02'640 

6 140a640 



-1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 



16457 
15660 
14991 
14915 
13912 
12423 



^955 
32944 
33112 
33313 . 



0*2^666 
0.22621 
0,22959 
0.22959 
0.22*63 
0,20995 



0.O0051 
0.00102 
0.00157- 
0.00216- 
0.00256 



0^,46996, 
O i 4767J8- 
0,482>7 
0,48522 
0..50569 
0,5^633 



Ot'^OOOOO 
-0.00001 

-o^oo'ooo . 
0.002?; 

-0,00001 



0.<3141 
0.1^3617- 
0.44367 
0.44r60Q 
0,45442 
0.46279 



O.OOC^l 
0,00101 
0.0 0157 
0.00217' 
0.00255 



37083 
37916 
364^0 
39256 
36616 
37948 



33563 
36761 
3704^ 
. 3734d 
"^7594 



1402640 ^ 
Aitahein 



i 



. 1 ^ 1434590 

2 -1434590 

3 1434590 

4 1434590 

5 • 1434590 
• 6 1434590 

1434590 

San Joae 



178 
178 
178 
178 



24*041 
24760 
25730 
26g34 
26266 
26201 



0,00951 
0.00976 
0.00967 
O.ai039 
^0, 01005 
'"0,0! 051 



) 0,36927 
r, 4&063 
0,37623 
0.31554 
0,27209- 

z^-. 25276 



o.oi5oa- 

0.0;629 
0,01582 
0.01517 
0,01361 
0.01406 



35417 
36041 
371 '7 6 
36906 
37146 
366«'7 
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12G/ 



♦Yeir 



School 
District 
Number^ 



Metro, 
Stabur 



SMSA 



Nuttb^r 
Whites 



"wb 



•Prop* 
BUck 



Nuiber 
Studeatt 



1 
2t 
3 
4 

5 
6 



1002430 
1002430 
1002 43 0 
1002430 
100^430 
1002430 



1002430 6 
Kontgooery, Ala. 



1 


5346650 


2 


5346650 


3 


5346680 


4 


5346680 


5 


5346680 


6 


5346680 



5346680 



126 
• 126 
126 
126 
126 
126 



57 
57 
57 
57 
57 
57 



22402 
22207 
2053 0 
20318 
19)523 
19217 



11755 
11772 
11887- 
12097 
.12140 
12213 



0.03816^ 

0.12513 

0.24742 

0.25247 

0. 258^5 

0.26099 



0.01738 
a. 02136 
0.02244 
0.02785 
0^03^60 
0.03068 



0.91062 

0.709^0 

0.45583 

0.45078 

0.44131. 

0.44381 



.0.40052 
0*22225 
0»i7445 
O;0 0664 
-Or002^9 
•0.00472 



0.426?.^ 
0.430^8 
0.4546^ 
0.45969 
0.463^0 
0,46924 



0.02900, 
0,02746 
0-. 02718 
0. 02803 
0. 02817 
0.02629 



39093 
38979 
37651 
37604 
3694 9 
36293 



30208. 

31430' 

33262 

35352 

36736 

39179 



Yaleta (EI Paso) 



1 
2 
3 
4 

6 



1503060 
15Q3060 
1503060 
1503Q60 
1503060 
1503060. 



1503060 . 6 
Colorado Springs 



42 ^ 25340 

' J? 2665& 

/^42 Xi275q^6 

' 42 >eM6 

42 29553 

■ 42 29,171 



0.03495 
0.03692 
0.03921 
0.04'314 
0.04357 
0.04362 



0.44613 
0.4095^ 
0.36602 
0.29181 
0.30049 
0,28272 



0,06309 
0'.06253 
0,06204 
0.>609l 
0^06229 
0.06031 



30336 
31779 
33025 
34 426 
35853 
34996 
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APPENDIX^ 

Largest Central City 
School Dittrlctt 
(ranked by X972 enrdXiment) 

ELEMENTARY 



/ V 



V 



i 



128 



s 



Year 



School 
District 
Number 



J^etro. 
Status 



SMSA 



Number 
^*Whites 



'Vb, 



Prop. . 
Slack 



Hufflber 
Students 



4220560 
4220560 
422t)560 
42??0580 
4220560 
4220580 



4220&80 ^ " 6 
Nev York City 



, X 
1 
1 
1 

- 1 
1 



I35f 
135 
135 
.135 

lis 

135 



202859 
201202 
191832 
179723 
17021^ 
135062 



0.14662 
0.1 599 J. 
0.15919 
0.16121 
0..15641 
0.15725- 



0.53374 
0.52740 
0.53061 
0.53406 
0,55437 
0.56440 



0.31674 
0.33624 
0.33926 
0.34600 
0. 35100 
0.361*01 



502055 
537356 
53/420 
5l6;Jl8 
"501634 
463668 



142271Q 
1422710 
1422710 
1422710 
1422710 
1422710 



1422710 

Los Angeles 



2309930 
2309930 
23D9930 
2309930 
2309930 
•2309930 



2309930 
Chicago 

1 4818990 

- 2 461.8990 

3 4818990 

■ ■ -V ■ 46l89gjL 



4618990 
4318990 



46l?^90 6 
Philadelphia , 



3212000 
3212000 
3212000 
3212000 
3212000 
3212000 



32t'^00a 
Detroit 



110 
110 
110 

no 
no 
110 



149 
149 



166646 

^842 ^ 

U52 ' 
^961 
132522/ 



0*. 02677 
0.02698 
0.02997 
0.03366 
0.03655 
0.03668 



149 • 57017 
149 4 5^427 
149 ' 55255" 
a45 ^522SSl, 



53 
53 
53 
53^ 
53 
53 



54345 
49128 



69381 
64026 
57699 
55232 
50059 
42966 



0.19267 
0.16642 ^ 
0.16616 

Jia4.94a, 

0.14684 * 

0.13203 



0.17931 
0.19012 
0.17662 
0.16810 
0.21751 
0.24353 



0.69^35 

0;66347 

0.6626.0 

0. 67021 

0.65066^ 

0.65759 



39 


144791 


0.04736 


^0 790903 


39 


136561 


0.04900 


0.90728 


39 


133292 


0.04933 . 
0.04961 


0. 90630 


39 


125651 


0.?0669 


39 


114924 


0.04817 


0.91277 


39 


104640 

L 


0. 04777 


0.91423 



0.68^ 
0*69969 
0.7293 9 
a.73i03. 
0.75613 
0.78031 



69414 

,68621 
71722 
,70359 
,67006 



0^64612 



0,24414 
0.24870 
.0.25529 
0.26065 
6.25817 
0.^5753 



0.520^7 
0.52640 
0.53792 
0.54329 
0.5522> 
0.55696 



o.6i^ai 

0.62076 . 
0.61404 
. a.604^X 
0^.60214 
P. 60098 



0.56624 
0.60975 
0.62460 
0.^34^0 
0.. 65924 
0.66819 



373146^ 

366399 

356726 

346770 

334 736 

323999 



367549 
365729 
366651 
379792 
3^5575 
350636 



15845.3 

161216 

156421 

1A7_4 45 V 

148755 

139326 



174773./ 

172472 

I6l76f^ 

159744 

156116 

147511 



5323640 
5323640 
5323640 
5323640 
5323640 
53 2364 0 



532^6,40 
Houston ' 



63 

'63 ' 

63 

63 

63. 

83 



749S0 

66179' 

65716 • 

57177 

50120 

45851 



0.036^3 

0.03961 

0.06110 

0.06662 

0,07453- 

0.08908 



0.66959 
0%66617 
?. 63557., 
0.82201 ' 
0.61203 
0. 7843 4 



0.35166 
0.34793 
0.37159 
0.37432 
0.39649 ' 
.0.41307 



150031 
137572 
142556 
125411 
119471 
114097 



1 
2 
3 
'4 

30000*90 

Baltimore 



3000090 
3000090 
3000090 
3000090 

3t)00A90 





.16 


42182 


0. "13229 


0.79624 


0.64924 


I2ll256 




1ft 


41026- . 


0.13179 


0.79712 


0.64958 


117076 ^ 




16 


"31.715 


"0.11829 


0.61666 


0.6452^ 


89393 




16 . 


26326 


0.13262 


0.60366 


0,67553 


87306 




16 


.26126 


0.14027 


0.79486 


0.66364 


626^55 




16 


^ 24672 


0,13655 


0.79669 


0.67232' 


75604 



i 112 . 



ERIC 



1-29.', 



School 





OiatiCi'Ct 






* Nunbcr^ 








Number 


Year 


Nuaber 


Status 


SHSA 


Whltes^ " 


wb 


: wb 


Black ^ 


Students 


1 


5316230 


1 • 


47 


' 54512 . 


0.02450 


-0.92556 


0 .32919 - 


94105 


2 


5316230 


1 


47 


' 52994 


0,02136 


0.93350 


0.32123 


90157 




5316230 


1 


47 


50693 


0.Q2025 


0', 93937 


0 ,33393 


89300 


4 


531623^0 


1 


47 


42982 


0.03059 


" Or90390' 


0-. 31833 


75518 


5 • 


5316230 


' 1 


47 


39037 


0.C4741 


0,85454 


0.32592 


7li86 


6 « 


5316230 


1 


47 


35282 


0.06318 


, 0.81989 


i). 35078 


6952at 



5316230 
Dallas 



1. 


45O4378 • 


1 41 


36216 


0.07944 


0*85815 


^ 0 .560P3 


1 85742 


2 


4504378 


1. . -41 


34220 


0.08378 


0.85355 


0.57?07 


r • 83880 
^ ifl420 


3 


"4504378 


1 41 


33495 


0.07510 


0.86775 


0.5^^792 


4 


• 4504378 


1 41 


32132 


0.06851 


0.87879 


0.56527 


7^264 


5 


4504378 


1 . 41 


305O9 


0.06082 


' ' a. 89339 


0.57048 


, 753iO 


6 


4504378 


1 '41 


29152 


'(J.t)5512 


0.90207^ 


0 .56278 


71-488 



4504378 

Cleveland 



1 


5202940, 


1 118 


34868 


0.04112 


0.92151' 


0,52389 


73452 




5202940 


1 118 


34724 


0.05689 


0*89581 


0.54603 


76736 


^ 


5202940 


1 118 


40545 


0,07866 


0.84618 


a. 51139 


83306' 


4 


520?940 " 


1 • ll6i 


35280 


0,09753 
0.1269^ 


0.82198 


0 .54786 


78376 


5 ' 


5202940 


1 118 


30297 


0.78696 


0,59587 


75303 


6 


5202940 


1 116 


:r25io 


0,48229 


0*32985 


0.71859 


44800 



5202940 
Menphis 



1 


' 5909600 


1 122 


" 51854 


0,04924 


.0.82371^ 


2 


5909600 


X 122 


. 51252 


0,04909 . 


0.82439 


3 


5909600 


" 1 122^ 


49427 


0.05001 


0,80609 


4 


5909600- 


1 122 


46842 


0.05931 


0.79611 


5 


5909600 


1 i22 


'^41884 


0. '06832 


0.78666 


6 


5909600 


'1 - 12'^ 


3847J 


'0.0759^ 


6.77299 



.590*9600 

Miivaukee 



1434320 

San Oiego 



0.2*7933 
0.27953 
4). 26059 
, 0.29096 
0,320^2 



75982 
•757A9 
7122? 
71224 
66598 
537^ 



1 


1434320 


1 • 176 . 


53756 


0.03^37 


'' 0.70861} 


0.12139 


71rt52 


2 


14343 20 


1 176 


53337 


0\04137 


0 .67682 


0 .12802 


7l7i6 


3 


1434320 


1 176 


51587 


0.04488 


0.65629 


0.13057 ' 


69901 


4 


1434320 • 


1 ' 176 


51365 


0.a4736 


0.63942 


*0. 13135 


6^476 


5 


1434^20 , 


1 176 • 


.48537 


0.04852 


0-. 61916 


0.12739 ' 
a, 13^^)0 


65844 


6 


1434320 


1 . 176 


46262 


0.05485 


0.60706 


64P76 



1 4504380 




"^45 


49078 


0,07844' 


G. 69402 


fl. 25635 


6 6287 


2 45043B0 




45 


49057 • 


0,06067 


0.69432 


0'. 26391 


6o965 


3 4504380 




45 


'47236 


0,08526 


0.66^01 


0.25451 - 


63«f7 


4 4504380 




45 


45066 


. 0,09378 


0.65342 


0.27060 


62133 


5 4504380 




45 


42669 


0.1074B 


i), 6253 6 


0.28 668 


.60^85 


6 4504380 




45 


39991 


0.11387 


0.61725 


0.29750 




4504380 ^ 6 










» 






Columbus 
















' 1 * -^^00670 




196 


38334 


0.03459. 


0,83691 


0.21206 • 


53564 


2 1900870 




196 


39781 


0.03942 


O.8I18O 


0.20947 


55102 


3 1900870 


1 1 


198 


39734 


0.04635 


0.. 76256 


0.19522 


53441 


4 1900870 




198 


10312 


0,24510 


0.03128 


0.25302 


14750 


5 190087D 




196 


11936 


0V21929 


0.05076' 


0.23102 


'lS9?5 


6 190087.0 




, 196 


10963 


0.23618 


0,06416 


0.25238 


•16C95 


190 0870 6 












t 




Taapa 








V 














113 




















• 






I « 






•136 











School 
District 
Year •* Nusber 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 



35292-80 
3529280 
352928b 
3529280 
3529280 
3529260, 



*3529580 

St. Louis 

1- '2801170 

2 2801170 

3 2801170 
. ^ 2801170 

•5 2801170 
6 280^170 

2801170 

New Orleans 



1 2404770 

2 2404770 

3 2404770 

4 2404770 
5"* 2404770 
6 2404770 



2404770 

Indianapolis 



Metro . 
Statu* 



6- 



1 

2 
3 
4* 

6 



3102790 
310279 0 
3102790 
3102790 
31*02790 
3102790 





Nuaber 


1 

w 


SHSA 


Whites 




170 


26727 


0.12067 


170 


256^1 


0.13065 


170 


. 23815 


0.12331 


170 


20680 


0,10968 


170 


19735 


0.09990 


17 0 
♦ 


16148 


. 0.09^19 


13 4^ 


18797 


0.16798 


134 


17740 


0.18861 


134 


15863 


0.22159 


134 


12568 


' 0.24497 


134 


12416 


0.25947 


134 


65iS7 


. 0^.35895 


86 


51683 


* 

0.07561 


86 


50289 


0.0805O 


86 


48418 


" 0.08375 


66 


44121 


0.09969 


86 


39746 


0.10440 


86 


35759 


0.20915 








27 


31465 


0,^09925 


27 


^31006 


0. 09965 


27 


^9764 


0.09032 


27 


27339 


■^0.08629 


27 


23420 


0.09150 


27 


21776 


0.09304 



0 .81394 
0.80241 
0.81655 
0.83930 
0*65399 
0.85544 



Prop. 
Black 



0.64964 
< 0.66124 
0.67214 
0.68373 
0.68418 
0.68614 

4 



0.75866 
0 .73326 
0 .69088 
a. 67445 

0.65570 
0.56819 



0.77769 
0..77P3;i 
0.76719 
0.72910 
0.73069 
0 .49182 



0,63764 
0.66 423 
0 .70276 
0.73154^ 
0.73112 
0.70550 . 



0.69602 
0.70710 
'0.71665 
0.75248 

0.75362 
0.83126 



0.34010 
0.3505(r 
0.55974 
0*36798 
0.38764 
0.4l*i56' 



0.27391 
0.29679 
0.30307 
0.32142 
0.34031 
0.33290 



Number 
Students 



76994 
76415 
73372 
66676 

6;?156" 
58626 



64869 
64230 
•60604 
56251 

54724 
42634 



78319 
77798 
76067 
70302 
65391 
61313 



46917 
48229 
47623 
' 45632 
^41042 
38970 



3 iu 27 90 
Boston 



1 ^ 2000120 

2 2000120 

3 3O0OI20 

/ 4 2000120 

5 2000120- 

6 20001^0 

2000120. 
Atlanta 



13 
13 
13 

13' 
13 
13 



27244 

25275 
21167 

X7586 
13440 
6641 



0.07403 
0.09611* 
0.17972 

0.21150 
0.25835 
0.43538 



0.86152 
0.85197 
0.74 051 

0. 70244 
0 .65813. 
0.49031 



0.62462' 
0.64927 
0.69259 

•0.71078 
0.75570 
0.83777 



72730 
72155 
689^6 

61231 
56071 
41614 



1 


150^3360 . 


1 


51 


33468 


0.03872 


0.74669 


0.15264 ' 


54313 


2 


1503^60 


•1*. 


51 


32656 


0.06647 


0.56276 


0.15202 


54256 


3 


1503360 


ri. 


30984 


0.07364 


0.53565 


0.15859 


51869 


4 


1503360 


1 


51 


28769 


O.Qr8 099 . 


O.S0914 


0.16500 


50262 


& ' 


1503360 


1 " 


51 


B6766 


0.10391 


0.40 462 


0.17453 


47979 


6 


1503360 


.1 


51 


24460 


0. 10656 


•v0.40 346 


0. 17863 


44 652 



1503360 

Denver 



4100060 
4100060 
4100060 
4100060 
4100060 

4100060 



4100060 

Albuquerque 



1 5 


23312 


0.01500 


0.43771 


0,02667 


40752 


1 5 


23185 


0.01724 


0.38750 


0. 02614 * 


41537 


1 . 5 


233^5 


0.02003 


0. 280^3 


^ 0.02^782 


41874 


1 5 


21931 


0.02023 


0.30195 


0.02898 


39747 




21674 


0.02112 


0.25.8i3 


0. 02647 


^ 39478 


i , 5 


.20232 


0,02190 


0.24924 


0.0 2918 


37907 


• 

• 


114 











131 



> 








« 




• 










let 




Me tro • * 




Hunber 




• 


Prop, ' 


Huober 








Status* 


SMSA 


Vhi 


S . 




BUck 


Studentif 


1 


1434410 




4 

, 1 


- 1 77 


1 oo 


*n 4 43 51 
• 1 ^ w 


n 5 045? 


0 . 98963 


44671 


2 


1434410 




1 < 


177 


16496 


0.14387* 


0.48923, 


' 0.28168' 


43880* 


3 


1434410 




1 


177 


15427 


0.16148 


0.45472 


0.29615 


40473 


4 


1434410' 




1 ' 


177 ' 


5Q32 


0.32291 , 


-0'.0 007fi ^ 


0.32239 


17879 


5 


1434410 




1 


177 


5^0 60 


0.32956 


*0, 0 0829 


0 .32396 


I7i>02 


6 ' 


1434416. 




1 


177- ■ 


4673 


0.32403 


-0,00593 • 


0.320OO - 


16847 


1434410 


















Sah 


Francisco 


















1 


4302970 . 




1 


37 


31470 


0.03631 


0.70874 


29631 


'44949 


2 


4352970 




. 1 


37 


31120 


0. 09^69 


0.68032 


OS 299 3^ 


44698 


3 


4302970 




1 


37 


19366 


* 0.29749 


0.09095 


0*. 3272 5 


29^060 


4 


43029 70 




1 




18919 


0.32528 


0.02?39 


0.33513 


28702 


5 , 


4302970 




1 


1} 

0 / 




^ u . / ^ o 


0*. 02993 


ff. 3*^7^8 


^8239 


.6 


4302970 




1 




1 AA n A' 






0 . 35557 


26400 


4302970 


6 
















Ovarlotte- Mecklenburg 














' 1 


4O11340 






136 


8793 


p, 23502 


0.66699 


0 . 70576 


48^10 


Z 


4011340 






136 


7408 


0 .22555 


0. 67183 


0 .68728 


46492 


3 


4011340 






136 


7274'. 


0.20666 


0.69120 ^ 


0 .66924 ' 


44446 


4 


4011341? . 






136 


616^4 


0.2Q662 


0.69681 


•0.68148 


45410 


5 < 


40ll34d' 






136 


6239 


0.19018 


0.71732 


0 . 6726 0 


43160 


6 


4011340 






136 

r 


.5662 


0.19160 . 

* > 


0,71465 


0.^714 6 


.41989 


4011340* 


6 
















Newark 



















1 


4504375 * 




40 


28527 


0U4307 


0.66674 


0.42931 


50P69 


2 


4504375 




40 ♦ 


27511 


0.14807 


0.60829 


0.43333 
0:44223* 


48760 


3 


4504375 ' 




40 > 


25918 


0*15062 


0.65140 


46777 


4- 


4504375 


A, 


40 


. 23970 


0.14393 


0.67/98 


0.44011 


43123 


5 ' 


4504375 




40 


21036 


0.15212 


0.6*50 


0v46860 


39951 


6 


45J54375 




40 


19769 


0.15048 


'0.6B286 


0*47449 


380Q5 



4504375^ 

Clnctnnttt 



5707710 
5707710 
5707710 
5707710 
570^710 
5707710 



5707710 

Seattle 
I 



ltf2 
182 
182 
182 
1^2 
182 



40931 
'37939 
32334 
24824 
11335 
23329 



0.06922 
0.07421 
0.072'69 
0.08768 

o^iwi 

T.10183 



0. '44758 
0,43632 
0.45326 
0.38078 
0^*3308 
0.^33-394 



0.12530 
0 .1^166 
Oa3295 
0.14159 
0 .13318 
0 .15289 



508H 

47805 

41196 

32375 

14799- 

31166 



5338730 
5338 730 
5338730 
5;;38730 
5338730 
5338730 



5338730 

San Antonio 



4630240- 
463O240 
4630240 
4630240 
4630240 
4630240 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



205 
205 
205 
205 
205 
205 



1032> 
7796 
7204 
6500 
5282 
4953 



36670 
36770 
35213 
32146 
29224 
25867 



0.03025 
0.06566 
0.07078 
0.07273 
0.07949 



0.80548 
0.*47431 
0.43906 
0.42537 
0.38279 



0.07975V. 0;38469 



0. 01545. 
0.02277 
0,02785 
0.04459 
0.05345 
0.05734 



87071 
,83705 
.79634 
,71357 

64224 



0.62626 



0.15550 
0;i2490 
0.12618 
0 .12656 
0.12879 
0.12960 



0.1?.95l 

0.t556^ 
0.l49i5< . 
0^153-43 



43563 
39657 
38699 
36756 
34910 
34189 



44?B2 
44511 
42507 
39662 
36314 
32445 



46^3024 0 
Tiilsa 



115 

132 



School 
. , Diftrict 
Year Nuaber 



4819170 
4819170 
4819170 
481917 0 
4819170 
481917.0 



48i9i7b 

Pittsburgh ' 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 



4710050 
471005P 
4710030 
471OO3101 
4710050 
*4710050 



SUtus 



6 ^ 



/ 



' SHSA 



152 
152 
152 
■152 
152 
152 



155 
155' 
1J>5 
155 
^ ^155 

C 



Kuober 
White? 

I 

24968 
24064 
24150 
21546 
17482 
17772 



.,^43765 
• v,43665 
r>4lOl8 
36069 
'34601 
32651 



a.63053 
0 . -6 42 07 
0.65,476 
0.66529 
0,17012 > 0.62278 
0*16196 0.63462 



0.1568a 
0.15376 
0.14612 
0.14288 



0.04231 
0. 04686 
0 .0*4348 
0.04941 
0.06672 
0*07326 



0.47235 

0.-46113 

0.45882 ' 

0.46851 

C.3(t7V7 

0«28967 



Prop, 
BlacV 



0.42461 
0.4 2958 
0.42326 
0,42689 
0^45097 
0.44326 



0.D8019 
0.08695 
0.08034 
0.09296 
0.09641 
0.10317 



Kumber 
Students 



43819 

4^24 l8v 

42114 

37886 

32142 

32218 



48ff4-7- 

49361 

45965 

43491 

39766" 

37987 



4710 050 

Portland 



2800540 
2800540 
2800540 
2800540 
2800540 
2800540 



2800540^'-.. e 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



1002370 
10023 70 
1002370 
1002370 
1002370 
1002370 



C 



19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 



124 
124 
124 

iff- 

124 



23829 
24409 
22609 
21159 
21203 
20392 



23941 
21245 
17127 
13919 
14376 
14416 



t). 03 463' 
0.04 IB 9 
0.10941 
0.10273 
^O.J.0298 
a. 10771 



0. 06762 

0 .15080v 

0.18138 

0.24502 

0.23465 

0.23324 



o.9^o;^i 

0.B640 0 
0.71711 
0.74244 
0. 74045 
0.73264 



0.83302 
0.62947 
0.53868 
0.38636 
0.39764 
0.39094 



0.35886 
0.36116 
0.38676 
0.39885 
0^39678 
0.40287 



0,40497 
0.40698 
0.39317 
0.39929 
0.38956 
0.38295 



37377 
38459 
37106 
35482 
35544 
34517 , 



40235 
35825 
28283 
23231 
23601 
.23442 



1002370 
Mobile 



1428050 
1428050 
1428050 
1426050 
1426050 
1428050 



1428050' 
Oakland , 



1 
1 
1 
1 

4 
1 



177 

177 

177 

177* 

177 

177 



11262 
10325 
9682 
8839 
7713 
6897 



0.20887 

0.23571 

0.26236 

0.27899 

0.30383' 

0.32475 



r 



0V62624 
0.59003 
0.55866 
0.54091 
0.51525 
0.49176 



0;55865 

0.57494 

0.59446 

0.60769* 

0.62677 

0.63896 



36^10 
35647 
35802 
34641 
32968 
30963 



3516400 
3516400 
3516400 
3516400 
3516400 
3516400' 



3516400 ^ 6 

Kansas City MO 



93. 


22668 


0.13193 


0.73497 


0.49780^ 


45536 


93 


" 21759 


i).1236J 


0.759P0 


0.51317 


44695 


93 


20101 


0;i2044 


0.77127 


0.52657 


42458 


93 


16399 


0.12124 


tf. 77488 


0.53855, 


39872 


93 


16258 


0.12746 


^.77238 


Or56005 


36954 


93 


13066 


0.14469 

<4 *" 


0.74839 


Oi57504 


33570 



A 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



4205B50 
420^650 
4205850 
4205850 
4205350 
4205850 ' 



4205850 
Buffalo 



31. 

31 

31 

31 

31 

W 



27131 
25526 
25052 
22883 
^0665 
1977S 



116 



0.11365 
0.12903 
0.13180 
0.13669 
0.14536 
0.14297 



0.66437 

0.63079 
. 0.63340 

0.64463 
-0.63539 

0.62862 



0.36006 

0.34948. 

0.35953 

0.38521 

0;39867 

0.'38498 




1 S3 , 



School 
District 
Year Muaber 



Metro . 
Status 



SMSA 



Number 
Whites 



Prop. 
Bltck 



Nutnber 
•Stu<ient8 



1422500 
1422500 
1422500 
1422500 
1422500 
1422500 



1422500 

Long Beach 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 



3774820- 
377482O 
3774820 
3774820 
3774820 
3774820 



1 • 

1 
1 

1 

S' 
1 



tlD 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 



31927 
30862 
30015 
28470 
26487 
24460 



0.04315 
0\ 049^6 
0.05618 
(h* 06221 
0. 07097 
0*07203 



143 


2B673 


0*04961 


143 


28970 


0,05570 


143 


28690 


0.05576 


143 


2 7020 


0.g6627 


143 ' 


27124 


0,07319 


143 


25698 


0.07066 



0.34816 
Oi5l7lO 
.0.49443 
0.46569 
^0.44221 
0.45974 



0.73190 
0.70633 
•0.71176 
0.67690 
0.64730 
0, .6 1853 



a. 0^551 
0.1^221 
0.11112 
0. 116481 
0.12723 
0. 13333 



0.185 do 
0,18966, 
0,19344 
0. 20510 
0.20752 
0.18575 



38846 
38204 
37230 
36059 
34^22 
33338 



36135 
36899 
36673 
35115 
353^6 
32667 



3774820 
Omaha 



1206760 

12C8760« 

1206760 

1208760 

1208760 

1208760 



1208760, 

Tjucson 



1 53i6300 

f 5318300 

3 5318300 

4 531830O 
5- .'Sil'S'SOO- 
6* >531830d 



5318300 ^ 
El' Paso 



< 4504490 
4504490 
4504490 ^ 
^4504490 
4504490 
45b4490^ 



4504490 

Toledo 



' 6^ < 



X 
1 



204 
204 
204 
204 
204 
^204 



18639 
18912 
18800 
20617 
20966 
20655 



O.*02895 
0.0^7 81 
0.0?164 
0«03208 
0.02950 
0.03076 



0.55474 
0.51444 
0.45517 
0.43786 
0.46216 
0. 42090 



57 


17507 


0 .03816 


• ; > 
-0.00526 


57 


' 17536 


0 . 04296 


.-C.00 897. 


57 


16792 


0.04264 


-0.0O990 


5^7 


16406 


0.04354 


-0'.01140 


-5^ — 


-^^15170 




57 


14676 


0.04619 
• 


-0.01289 



0.06222 
0. 05728 
0.05608 
0. 05706 
0. 0^^486 
0. 05316 



0..03307 
0.03432 
0.03327 
0. 03251 

/-Q^J13219. 
0. 03374 



291P7 
28929 
29390 
32193 
,32394 
32076 



40156 

40212 

39946 

39984: 

389?Q_ 

39036 



201 


27894 


0. 08464 


0. 71170 


0.29429 


40933 




201 


27960 


0.10173 


. 0.65514 


0.29499- 


41161 




201 


26946 


0. 10379 


0.64435 


0.29181 , 


39669 




201 


26821 


0. 09677 


0.67143 


0.29451 


39791 




201 


25505 , 
24053' 
♦ . ► 


0.09669 


13.66198 


0.29196 


37909 




201 


0.10U96 


0.66474 


0.30113 


36433 





1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6* 



3321240 
3321240 
3321240 
3321240 
3321240 
3321240 



123 


33774 


0.05733 


C. 33168 


123. 


32648 


0.05746 


0.365-76 


123 


30646 ^ 


0.' 0636 3 


0. 38055 


123 


• 25750 


0. 06485 


0.40559 


.123 
123" 


23168 


0.06696 


0. 40658 


20792 


0.^7118 


0 J6 069 



0. 08579 
0.O906O 
0.10304 
0.10909 
0.l!621 
0.11134 



385P6 
37871 
36209 
30900 
28147 
25535 



3321240 

Minneapolis 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 



46227710 
4622770 
4622770 
4622770 
4622770 
4622770 



4622770 6 
0klaho«a City ^ 



142 
142 
142 
142 
142 
142 



33087 
28764. 
26Q21 
26260 
104a5 
9027 



117 



0*01627 

0.02:^61' 

0.03623 
0. 04666 
0.25914 
0.27096 



0.92105 
a.88769 
0.84939 
O.79'570 
0. 03109 
0. 03618 



d. 23137 
0.23871 
0.24056 
0.23820 
0.^6745 
0,28113 



43047 
40296 
37911 
36965 
14855 
13140 



.134 



Ye«r 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



School 
District 
Muaber 



1000390 
1000390 
1000390 
1000390 
100,0390 
1000390 



1000390 

^^1 



2 
3 
'4 
5 
6 



'2612990 
.2^12990 
2612990 
2^12990 
26129^0 
26tl2990 



2612990 
Wichita 





• 


0 








# 


nCbtD • 








* 








SHSA 


Vhitei' 


S . 




'IKIack 


- Students 


4 

1 






U t U 91^U 


n 01)91 ' 






1 


24 


21218 


0,07055 


0.86953 . 


0.^4077 


. 46203. 


' 1 


24" 


19037 


0.16684 


0.70028 


0.55666 


42^*^0 


1 


'24 


173o£ 


0.17445 


0.69298 . 


a. 56822 


40134 


1 


" 24 


' 1545« 


0.17604 


-.0.70663 


0,59882 


38651 


Ix 


24 


13536 


0.1766$r 


Q. 71705 


vD. 62432 


^36156 




m 













216 
2i6 
216 
21 6 



32294 

30406 

28129 

24865 

22992, 

22012 



0.03620 

0r0«68^ 

0.0^907 
0 ,166,054 

o.i7,:^cr 

0M7'45^ 



1 


5d023iO 


^ i 


78 


/ 24110 


0.03727" 


z 


$002310 


X • 


78 


22799 


^0.06^24 ' 


* 3 


5002310" 


l' 


78^ 


"7272 


0,21273 " 


4 


5(t02310 


1 ' - 


70 


13812 


0.2183^4 


5 


5002310 


1 


78 


> 13990 


0.21199 


6 


5002310 r"'^ 


1 


\ 78 


12661 - 


t). 20314 



0.74870 
0.71047 
0.57074 

0^03692 

0,0i95l'^ 

0.02308 



0.846il8 
0.. 76472 

^1^05985, 



o^o;i62 

0.02576 



0.14405 
0.15088 
0.160^89 
0.17241 
0.17532 
0.17862 



0.24275- 
0.26455 

JLl22627_ 



0.22243 
0.21668 
0.20^51 



38682 . 

36778 . 

34526" 

3122,8 

29i2^ 

2827Av,. 



31839 
311KI0 

41111. 



-17776 
17879 
16023 



5002310' ' 6 
Greenville^ - 



1 ) 53d8940 


1 


16 


16i59 


2 5308940. 


^ 1 - 




1802'V 


3 5308940 


1 


16 


18066 


4 5308940 


1 


16^ 


18266 


5 5308940 * 


1 


16 ' . 


11679 


6 "3308940 ' ' 




^' 16^ . 


.308:^ 


08940 ^ 6 


t 






Austin 

< <> 








1 1414550 


1 , 


70^ 


22229 


a 1414550 


1 


70 


2205^7^* 


3 1414550 


, ^1 ' 


. 70 


21508 


4 1414550 ' 


1 


70 


•20578 


5 1^14550 


1 


s 70 


1*9944 • 


6 1414550 


1 


70 ' 


19213 



1414550^ 
Fresno 



0.5238i's. 
0.02758 
0.02974 
0.04030 
a, 04584 ^ 
-0.143^4 * 



0%84305 
0,77390 
0,7677-5 
0.73065 
0.75879 



0.1^213 
0.12196 
0.12806 
0.14959 

0>19005^ 



0,14769-r-"Tni6"806 



0,01485 
0^01885 
0..03031. 
0.03i96 
0.03386 
0:. 03744 



JO, 84519 
0.7899.5 
67324^ 
0.669'86 
0,65082 
6.63362 



6.09593 
.0.08975 
0.09277 
0.09681 
0.09697 
.0aO219 ' 



26654 
27951 
.28658 
i9821 
2164a 
6361 



33106 
-32163 
31939 
30720 
30245 
29974 



1 

2?. 

34 

4 

5 
6 



4504346 

4$0434B 
4504348 
4504348 
4504348 
4504J48. 



45^4348 

Akron 



2 ' 23797. 0.10391 

2 23492* 0.11504 

2 2263qr 0.11653 0.^7603 

2 21513 tr. 11927 0 .57^62 

2 20272 0 A25lir^0 ..565 6^ 

2 * 18721» 0.13525 0.54768 



0.5923§;^ 0.2?49l ^ 32046 

0/56933'''* 0.26713 32157 

JO. 27 484 . 3l32i. 

0.27972 • -29994 

0?2j98qo 28597 

0.299Q1 26865 



2880300 
2800300 
^2800300 
28OXI300 
2S00300 
2800300^ 



2flt)C30a ^ .6 
Shreveport 



183 
183 
1^3 
1^3. 
183 
183. 



n85.31 
/16961 
14167 

• ri^'76 

55 
43 



118 



0.01576 
0.09765 
0,16942 
0.1-2664 
0.91551 
0^.96087 



0.96676 
0.80012 
0.66685 
}. 760^74 
j. 05386 
.iO<00000 



0.47404 
48854 
50 855 
52930 
9^763' 
96087 



35385 
33465 
29006 * 

3157 " 

1699 

1099 



Year 



School 
District 
. Muzmber ' 



Hetro . 
Status 



^MSA 



Kumber 
WKitet 



BUck 



'Number 
Students 



.45-0438^ 
4504364' 
4504364 
4504384 
4504364 

,.?50A384 



4504384 6 ' 

Dayton 

l/^l4'l^^8 0 

3 >' 14].4880 

4 141468a 

5 1414880 

6 141468 0 

'Of 

1414880 5 

harden Grove ' ' 



2^03600 
27 0360 0 
2703600 
27^360 0' 
2> 0360 0 
?703^0 



^7036pO 

Louisville 



r 

1 
1 
1 
1 

i 



49 , 

49 

49 

49 

49' 
49 



,.25485 
24162 
23137 
15951 
13641 
11363 2- 



0. 06612 
0. 07473 
Qi08369 
.0.-0.6 047^ 
0\0y802 
0.10 05^ 



4:11 
111, 
In 
111" 
111 
' 111 



2573^ 
25425 
.?3133, 
22543 

20527 / 



16732 
15739 
14962 
13787 
12751 
11840 



0,t)OV4 
O,0Or235 . 
0.00349 
O.Q043^ 
>.0D552 



0.81677 , 
0.79595 • 
0,76765 
0.; 7^67 6 
0^77200* 
0.70992 



0. 08121 
0.06481 
0.08944 
0,10900 
0.i;J542 



0.36063 

0.36625 

0.3^01^ 

0.29605- 

p. 34220 

.0.3466t) 



0.14128 ' ^t)vi7l4l7 
0.12438 ' 0, 75286 
0.i'l068 '0.77115 
' 0Urf723^ ^' 0.77905 
u.lb794^'^0;78846 
D.11794 0 .77205 



0.00189 
.0.00251; 
0.^0382 
0.004^8 
0«0063& 



0.49428 

0.5t)328 
0.4 8363 
0.48529 
0:5i025- 
0.51739 



40049* 

38329 

36334 

22783 

2065i' 

213Z'4 



2908 7. 
-29433 
27211 
26860 
24760 



33151 
31746 
29049 
2'6854 
26091 
24589 




^4 14<538 40: 

5 1*4 3^64 0 

6 1433840 



I9051r: 
17168 ' 
16393 
15383 



= -U . ll72T^ 
,0.12165' 

0.12802 - 
'0.13114 

0.13590* 



0.19563 
0.22186, 
0.2111*1 
0.?l343 



0.14615 
0;15149 
0.16452 
0»l670r> 
0.17278 



■754^"- 
29151 
27303' 
263^2 
?50 4'4 



1433 840- 

SAcramento 



.1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



5602670 
5 602670 
5 602670 
•5 6 02 6 7 0 
5602670 
5 6 026 7 0 



5602670' 
Norfolk 



138 
138 
138 
*136 
138 
138 



17173 
16127* 
11812- 
5252 
4670 
7413 



0:064i7 
0.07746 
'0.15356 
0.45269 
0.49453 
0.4^8566. 



0.^5^73 
0 .82322 
0 ..66697 
0.06165 
0 rCi5060 
0.05865. 



^0. 



0.44174 

0.43815 

0.49055 

0.49243 

0.52089^' 

0.51603 



31555 
33153 
23918 

,105V 
1045^ 

♦15910 



1 .S333840 

2 ' 333364 0 

3 3333640 

4 3333640 

5 3333840 

6 3333640 



123 
123 
123 
123 
123 
123 



23231- 
23083 
232 79 
:W672 
- 18358 
16901 



0.0459^ 
0.04597 
0.04550 
0,0^756 
0.04799 
0.0 496^ 



0.2f9385 
0.30757 
0.33236 
0.37112 
0^39531 
0.41544 



0.06377 
0.06639 
0.06815 
0.0 756*3 
0. 07977 
0.08492' 



26045 
2^962 
, 26426. 

226Q9 
. 21262* 
19806 



33338-jCr 
St, Paul 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



4301500^>,,.. 
4301500 V 
43015O0 
4 3015 00 • 
4301500 
43D1500 



77 
77 
7'7 
77 
77 
77 



i9l8j 
19227 
16275 
* 6725 
64^7 
6121 



X03521= 
0. 03779 
' 0. 09431 * 
0.30343 • 
0.30493 
0.31985 



0 .ll"g303~ 
0.86,835 
0.66^52 
0 .02296 
0. 03260 
0.0^^846 



0.30098 
0.28704 
0.28261 
0*^1056 
(^.•3152 7 
0.33614 



27490 
27010 
^2*7:>^ 
9776 
9465 
9261- 



4301500 ' 

* Winston-Salcm/Forsythe 



119 



. 13.6- 



Year 



Scliool 
District 
Nuab«r 



Metro « 
SUtus 

\ 



SHSA 



Itmaber ^ 
White* 



Prop. 
lUack 



Kumber' 
Student* 



5315270 
5315270 
5315270 



5315270 3 
Corpus Ch^tsti 



46 . 10895 0,00477 
46 ' 10594 0.00527 
46 10050 ^ 0.01242 



,Cf.91865 0.05858 24581 
0.90795* 0.05728 24391 
0,78399 0.05752 . 24357 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



2403870 
2403870 
2403870 
'.2403870 
'2403870 
^ 2403870 



^403870. 
Gary 

1 

* 2 
3 

' 4 
5. 
6 



^603240 
5603240 
56032 40 
5603240 . 
5603240 ' 
560324C' 



1 


73 * 


7186* 


0.09021 


0.86198 


1. 


73' 


6799 


0.11836 


0.82143 




73 


6049 


0.12283 . 


0.61775 


1 


73 


485 0 


Q. 10453 


0.84761 


1 * 


73 


42QG 


0.08999 . 


0.86^919 


1 


73 . 


5430 


0.14019 


0.^8170 




.163 


778^ 


0.16597 


0.76340 




163 


6712 


0.18266 . 


Ot75043 




163 


5559 


0.20672 


0.59299 




163 


1401 


0>62958 


0.10736 




163 


2271 


0.60051 


0.13435 




163 


1797 


0.iS7549. 


0.10226 



a.65358 
0.66283 
0.6739> 
0.6859 0 
0.68797 
0.64219 



0.70147 

0'.73189 

0.50790" 

0.70530 

0.69372 

0-75243 



^603240 , 

.'Richmond 



26546 

26681 

25599 

20P74. 

17819 

19351 



26389 

25296 

11390 ^ 
8232 / 
7529/ 
739^ 



1 4224750 . 

2 4224750 

3 4224750 

4 4224750 

5 4224750 


1 

' 1 

• " l' . 
1 


165. 
165 
1^5 
• 165 - 
16^ 


* 17529 
17168 
14577 
4608 
1651 


0.16842 
0.. 17 921 
0.18,041 
0.20883 
0.20603 


. 0. 37775 
^ 0.;38098- 
0. 4162^ 
0.48809 
0. 63674 


-Ov27066 
0.28951 ' 
•0v30905 
0.40795 
0^56718 


25283 
2^r7^ 
22605 
8180 
4168 


4224750 - 5 

Rochester 








* 








' 1 2403630 
2 2403630 * 
I 3 2403630 
4 2403630 
. 5 2403630 
6 2403630 


\\ * 
1 V 
1 
1 
1. 
' 1 
1 


68 
68 

^ 69 
6? 
68' , 
68 


20175 
20566 
'20433 
• 1919 9 
1877 8 ' 
17894 


0.05122 
0.05965 
0.05684 
0..03 420 
0. 03 703 
0.03848 


0.«66814 
0,61423 
Q. 6477 4' 
^Q. 5279 7 
0. 53279 
0.5146-6 


0.15435 
0.15464 
0.161*35 
0. 07245 
0, 07 92 6 
0.07930 


24217 
2:^768 
24810 
21076 
20 779 
.198P4 


2403630 , -6 
^JPt. Wayne 








> 









1 

3 
4 



2508970 
2 508970 
2508970 
2506970 
2508970 
25Pe^70 



.250*8970, 

Des Moines 



52 


24589 


0.04741 


0.42604 


0.06261 


, 27128 


52 


23883 


0*05534 


0.3 4016 


0.08387 


^6366 


52 


23268 


0.05115 


0.32557 


0.07583 


25450- 


52 


22311 


€.04852 


. 0.38166 


^ 0J7M6, 


245^ 


52 


15621 


0.06074 


0.42il38- 


— 0T10480 


17758 


52- ' 


1492 3 


0*05201 


0. 39782 


0.08636 . 


16662 















2334510 
2334510 
2334510 
2334510' 
2334510 
2334510 



2334^10 . , .J 
"l^ock^prd lU 



166 
16$ 
166 
166 
166 
166 



16375 
21719 
17314 
1878 4 
.17783 
17076 



0.05613 
0.04433 
0.05637 
0.05^720 
0.0!^9<49 
0.06^93 



120 



,40562 
,37602 
29250 
,31832 
.37386 



0.31222 



0.09779 
0,07104 
0.07967 
0«.08391 
0.095.0.0 
0.10168^ 



183i5 
23605 
18991 
2073^^ 
19936 
19395 



School 
District 
Year Number 



4007830 
4007630 
4007630 
4007630 
4D07830 
4007830 



4007830 

Jersey City 
4 



ne cro « 




Nunber 






Status 


SHSA 


Whites 


4 




' 1 


,^ 90 


10231 


.0.22236 


t 

, 0.51776 


1 


90 


10041 


0,21953 , 


0.50984 


1 


90 


^46A 


0.20649 


^0 ,53689 


1 


90 


9.461 


0.20100 


0.54993 


1 


90 


9009 


0.19392 . 


0.57932 


1 


90, 


6101 


0.17667 


0.61540 






/ 







Prop, 

0,^46115 
0 . 44768 
'O .44761 
0.44661 
0.46097 
0.46457 



Number 
Students 



25443 
25748 
256 bV 
26043 
26418 
26067 



1.402640 

Anaheim 



Sdn Jose 



1 
2 
3 

4 ' 

5 

6 



1002430 
1002430 
1002430 
1002430 
1002430 
100243t) 



10 0243 0 6 

Moutf;omcrv ALA - 



V 




•> 










-_4 ^ 


i ^1454590 1 




178 


13702 


0.00965 


0.37547 


0.01545 


20447 


2 1434590 \ 




178 


14017 


0.00992 


0.40317 


0.01663 


20630 


3 1434590 ' ^ \ 




178 


14624 


0,01029 


0,36373 


0.01618 


21451 * 


4 143459D \ 




176 


^ 14656 


-0.01096^" 


0.27952 ' 


0,01522 


2115^ t 


5 1434590 j 




178 


.14664 


O.OlOOO 


-0.29076 


0.01410 


, 51059 


6 1434590 \ 






, 14347 


^ 0.01075 


0.26483 


0,01462 


20448 


1434590 6 






e 








* 



126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 



14608 
14364 
1164 2 

113-11 
9666 
10173 



0.03470 
0.13707 
0.24 029 
t). 25446 
0.2463^ 
0.26019 



0.92423 
0,70063 
0^. 5063 2 
0,48776 
0,49607 
0,5026 7 



0.45796 

0 .45786^ 

0.46673 

0.49677 

0.49286 

0.52317 



26950 
26495 
22682 
22477 
19060 
21363 



1 
2 
3 
4 

-5 



5346660 
'534668^ 
53 46680 
53466-80 
534668^0 



6\ 4^680 ^ 



5346680 ' 
. Yslcts 



i 

3 
4 

5 
6 



6* 



1503060 ^ 
I5O3O6& 
1503060 
150i060 
1^03660 
:l503a60 



1503060 64^ 
Colorado ^Springs 



57 


. 8056 


0.01666 


0,44233 


' 0.0P968 


22425 


57 


7458 


0.01936 


• 0 ,19436* 


0.02406 


22115 


57 


7533. 


0.02109 


0 , ISBI 8 


0.0244 7,. 


2325 7 


57 


7069 


0.02626 


-0,00037 


0.02592 


22918 


57 


6622 


0.02576 


-0 ,00111 


0.024 68 


23342 


57 
• 


6737 


0.02532 


rO .00261 


0.02277 


2^891 


42 


1.4163 ^ 


O;O3401. 


* 0 .53231 


0.07271 . 


17507 


42 


14276 


0.D3569 


0,50345 


^ 0.07167 


17516 


42 


14470 


0.03649 


' 0,48355 


0.0706^ 


17805 


42 


15334 V 


0.03862 


0,40266 


',0.06465 


18762 


42 


15756 


0.03762, 


0,40793 


0.06388 


19?38 


42 


15303 


0.03725 


0.39146 


0»Q6121 


16543 



* 121 " 

138 



r 

123 



APPEHDIX 3 

B«b1c Data for 70 
Largest Cent^ral City 
y '^School SjateuY 
(ranked by 1912 enrollmenl 




a 3 9. 



Sch.ool 
District 
Year ^uober 



Metro. 
Stctus 



SMSA 



Number 
Whites 



Prop. 
Black 



Muaber 
Students 



1 


4220 5B0 


1 


135^, 


151483 


0.18338 


0.2684Z 


2, 


4220580 




c 135 


141909 


0.20975 


0.26875 


3 


422 0 560 


r 


135 


136009 


' Or2l655 


0.28183 


4 


4220580 4 


1 


135- 


135621 


0.21743 


0.29793 


5 


4220560 


. 1 


• 135 


126564 


0.22564 


0.32119 


6 


4220580 


1 


,.i35 


116180 ' 


0.22701 


0.34646 



4220580 6 

New Vork City 



0.?5066 
0.28$64 
0.30153 
0.30970 
,0.33270 
0.34736 



268280. 
274770 
2&50 0 0 
298385 
297421 
a677J91. 



1 


1422710 


1 * 110 


77712 


0.03237 


0.622^5 


0.18252 


13^51 JXl 


2 


^.1422710 


1 110 


82266 


0.0S404 


0.83099 


0.20140 


1426Q6 


3 


1422710 


1 110 


77751 


0.03670 


0.61965 


0.20348 


136735 


4 


1422710 


1 110 


75611 


'0,045«? 


0.78930 


0\2l779 


137658 


S 


1422710 


1 UQ 


7 3672 


0,05576 


0.75550 


0.22614 


136341 


6 


1422710 . 


1 110 


69355 


0.063^91 


0.73031 


0.23699 


137031 



1422710 

Los Ansel es 



\ 2309930 V 


1 


39 


^ 59507 


0.12562 


0.73274 


0.47077 


1 285^.9 


' 2* 2309930 




39 


.56691' 


0.125<5 


0.74550 


0.49293 


130463 


3 2309930 




39 


53930 


0.12204 


0^75853 


0.50540- 


130262 


4 2309930 




39 


5l068^ 


0.11949 


0.77156 


' q;52307 


131338 


5 2309930 , 




39 


46026 


0.11265 


0.79091 


0« 53973 


131920 


6 2309930 




39 


46338 


0,10552 


'O.81OOI 


0.55540 


1335 0 7 


2309930. 6 
















Chicago 
















1 4816990 




149 


29243 • 


0.23637 


0.53275 


0.50588^ 


60607 


2 ' 4818990 




14*9 


28214 


0.23974 


0.54866 


0.53117 * 


62135 


^ 3 4818990 




'149 


28315 


0.21447 


0.59219 


0.52569 


61931 


.4 . 4816990 " 




■ 149 


26007 


0.20699 


0.61601 


0.53906 


59090 


5 4818990 




149 


27256 


0.21607 


0.62175 


0.57124 ' 


6658 7 


6 4818990' 




149 


.,27127 


0,21664 


0.62082 


0.5716^ 


"67445 



4818990 6 

V Philadelphia 



3212000 
3212000 
^2120UO 
3212000 
3212000 
3212000 



3212000 
Detroit 



1 
2 
3. 
4 

5 
6 



5^23640 . 
5323640 
53^3640 
, 5323640 
'5323640 • 
5323640 













60754 


53 


26323 


0,24045 


0.53826 


0.52074 . 


53 


26554 


0.23731 


0.57401 


J^55707 


61806 


53 


2292J(L 


0.24447 


0.59707 


0.60674 


60240 


53 


22299 


0.25668 


Oi59^fi^ 


0,43244 


63129 


53* 


I965'3c^ 


0;27960 


0.57955 


0/66500 . 


62217 


53 


17342 


0.30630 


0.55156 


0.66304 


. 58070 



83 


27334 


0.03061 


0.90163 


0.31319- 


46045 


83 - 


27^669 


^ 0.04060 


0.67212 


0.31909 


47667 


83 


^247^0 


0.09676 ' 


0.69556 


0.317^4 


42858 


83 


23516 


0.10^29 


6.67939 


.0.32216 


41821 


83 


2^606 


0,12095 
0.1*^975 


0.65696 


0.35257 


42564 


83 


20609 


0.65982 


0.38140 


41405 



> 6 



* Hduston 




























1 3000090 


1 . -'18' 


14269 


0.25927 


0,57539 


0«61062 


,?6645 


2 3000090 ' 


1 16» 


13487^ 


.0.27063" 


^0.55674 


0.61099 


34670 


3 3000 090 


^ vl 18' 


13108 


0.28t)3l 


0.55021 


0.62320 


34766 


4. 3000090 


1 18 - 


12965 


0.29653 


^0.55047 


0.659^3 


38091 


5 3000090 


1 * It 


12239 


Oi28769 


0.57499 


0.676^1 


37881 


6 3000090 


1 18 


11526 


0^30630 


0,56453 


^ 0.70338 


390l9 



3000090 6 ^ 

Baltimore 



124 



School 
y Dlstxict 
Year Nuaber 



1 
^2 
3 
'4 
5 
6 



3316230 
3316230 
5316230- 
5316230 
5316230 
5316230 



5316230 
Dallas 



a* 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 



«Metro. 
St«tuf 



SHSA 



450^4378 * 
4504378 ' 
450437& 
4504378 
4^04378 
45Q4378 ' 



Nunhec , 
White* " S. 



vb 



22362 '0 .02603/ 

22744 0.02536/ 

23081 0.02751 

22481 • .Qa3459 

" 21097 0\15835 

X9797 0.17900 



17270 0.094 47 

16115 0,08701 

1437a 0.09217 

13709' 0.09084 

13597 0.09875 

12709 0,10629 



0,90608 
0.90765 
0,90941 
0.54061 
0.51187 
0.48994 



PTOp* ' 



0.27740 

0.27466 

0.30367 

0.29296^ 

0.32439 

0.35093 



0.80491 0.48423 

0.^2616 0.50054 

0.83822 0.36970 

0.83513 0.35094 

0.83375 0.39397 

0,82013 0.39095 



Nuaber 
Students 



* 



33472 

34581 

3.62 

35013 

3522 0 

34830 



34535 
3^578 
34962 
32114 
35135 
32737' 



4504378 

Cleveland 



1 

2 
' 3 

4 
*5 

6 



5202940 
5202940 
5202940 
5202940 
5202940 
5202940 



520 2940 

Memphis 



118 ' 23108 0.G2179 0.95uh4 0.43957 41322 

118 2469 0 0. 03535 0,92423 0.46650 4642 0 

118 2635Q 0..06267 0.86170 0.45317 48362 

llB 25936 0i08113 0.82727 0.46969 49077 

118 23029 0.11018 0.76716 0.47322 43891 

ll8 13935 0.36309 0.375l5 0.38109 33425 



1' 5909600 




122 


24986 


0,059 77 


0. 69202 


0.19407 


31917 


'2 5909600 




' 122 


26661 


0.. 06910 


0.6524*6 


0.19680 


34290 


3 590^600 




. 122 


25071 


^ 0.07758 


0.63183 


0.21072 


32973 


4 590960 0 




122 


24684 


0.07554 


0.67286* 


0.23O90 


33556 


5 5909600 




122 


23686 


0,08026 


0.67087 


0.24385 


32840 


6 5909600 




122 


22698 


0*09182 


0.64321 


0.25736 


32208 


5909600 , 6 
















Milwaukee 














♦ 


1 1434320 




176.' 


20198 


0.04284 


0.53083 


0.09130 


23432 


2 1434320 




176 


20264 


0.04516 


0.51399 


0.09293 


25353' 


3 1434320 




176 


21046 


0 .05^11 


0.45520 


0*09932 


26451 


4 14343^0 




176 


21020 


0.038 05 


0.40946 


0.09831 


2630?. 


5 143^320 




176 


20325 


0.06757 


0.42749 


0.11803 


267?2 


6 1434320 




176 , 


. U9708 


0.06802 


0.43011 


0.11937 


2584 5 



1434320 

San Diego 



4504380 
450/1380 
4504380 
4504380 
4504380 
4504380. 



45 \ 


15221 


0.16730 


0.35456^ 


0.23920 


2061^ 


43 


14851 


0. 16283 


0.38177 


0.26338 


20279 


45 


15052 


0.17281 


0.37^J32 


f 0.27619 


?0931 


45 


15755 


0.16860 


0.42353 


0.2924S 


224S3 


45 


15628 


0.17147 


0.44604 


0.30953 


22780 


45 


15012 


0.17712 


0.44548 


0.31941 


22169 



4504380 ^ 

Columbus 



1900870 
1900870 
1900870 
1900870 
1900870 
1900870 



190 0870 

T<fapa , 



198 17817 0.03994 

' 198 17262 0.06029 

198 - 18170 0 .07853 

^ f98 .17270 0 .1^853 

198 18655 0.16314 

198 18868 0.16380 



125 



.-141 



0.73882 0>1329C 230PO 

0.58469 0.14517 22263- 

0.46970 0.14813 23425 

0.01034 0.16020 22-303 

0.00851 0.16454 24547 

0.01884 0.16694 24865 



7 



School 
DUtrict 
Yetr Nuaber ^ 



1 


3529280 


2 


3529260 


3 


3529280 


4 


3529280 


5 


3529280 


6 


3529^280 



3529260 
' Louli* 



Metro. 




Humber 






Prop. 


Huaber 




. SMSA 


Whites 






Bl«ck 


Students 


• 1 


170 


10417 


0,13955 


0*75050 


0.55932 


• 23618 


1 


170 


10005 


0.14938 


0.74220 


J),57943 


24041 




170 


9786 


0ri507l 


0.75044 


0.60393 


25013 


i 


.170 


9502 


0,14144 


0. 77330 


0.62392 


25641 


1* 


170 


9237 


0.14226 


,0.78501 


^0.66170 


27653 


1 


170 


8763 


0,13277 


0,80149 


0.66863 


26629 



X 

2 

K 

4 

5 
6 



28qil70 
280^170 
i 60 1170 
2601170 
'2601170 
2601170 



2801170 ^ " 
new Orleans 



1 


134 


8334 


'0,19234 


0,66780 


0.57900 


20653 




1 


134 


7863 


0.21446 


0.62485 


0.57167 


19191 




1 


! 134 


7876 


0 .'23865 


0.616 29 


t) ,6 2194 


21634 


• 


1 


134 


7162 


^.26233 


0.59059 


0.64075 


• 20610 




1 


134 


6864 


0.26430 


0.58128 


0.67898 


2241^ 




1 


134 


6216 


0.29387 


0.58338 


0.70538 

• 


222^5 




\^ 

















1 


2404770 ' 


1 


86 


18807 


0.19710 


0.38808 


0.32210 


27743 


2 ' 


2404770 


« 1 


86 


18408 


0.21394 


0.36455 


0.33668 


27687 


3 


2404770 


1 


'86 


17.360 


0.24534 


0«28011 


0.34061 


26525 


. 4 


2404770 


1 


86 


, 161^63 


0.26980 


0.21671 


0.36999 


26947 


5 ' 


2404770 


1 


86 


15900 


0.31653 


0,189?4 


0.39041 


26321 , 


6 


'2404770 


1 


86 


-14650 


0.34309 


0.18050 


0.41866 


25412 



2404770' 

Indianapolis ' 



ERIC 



1 


-3102790 


1 27 


15738 


0 .12487 


0.34589 


0.19091 


20303 


2 


.3102790 


1 . 27 . 


- 15252 


' 0 .12429 


0,37195 


' 0.19791 


19969^ 


3 


3102790 


1 • . 27^ 


^ 14685 


0, 13611 


0.41682 • 


0.23339 . 


20309 


.4 


3102790 


1 27 


14069 


0.13421 


0*49153 


0.26394 


' 20402 


5 


' 3102790 


1 - 27 


13977 


0 .13432 


0.516 38 


0.27774 


2091^ 


'6 


3102790 


1 27 


13346 


0.124 71 


0.56260 


P.2a5l2 


2057^ 



3102790 

Bps ton ^ 

1 2000120 
2. 2000120 

3 2000120 

4 . 2000120 

5 2000120 

6 2000120 

2000120 • - 
Atlanta 



' 1 


1503360 


2 


1503360 


3 


150*3360 


. 4 


1503360 


.5* 


150 3360 


6 


1903360 



1503360 
Denver 



1 
'? 
3 ^ 
4 

5 
6 



4100060 
4100O6O 
4100060 
4100O60 
4100060 
410GO60 



*6: 



4100Q60 . # 

Albuquerque 





13 


15004 


0.12349 


0.78406 


0.57188 


35084 




13 


13857 


0.15453. 


0.74325 


0.60189 


34852 




13 


11690 


0.23690 


0,63931 


0.65661 


'34092 




. ^ . 13 5 


9946 . 


0.27229 


0.60986 


0.69793 


33026 




13 


7810 


0.32939 


0.56356 


0,75473 


32168 




13 


5163 


0.43635 


0.46688 


0.81848 


28906 








y 










m 

51 


17942 


0. 04379 


0.58045 


0.10438 


23566 




51 


16969, . 


0. 06005 


0,45431 


.0^11005 


22617 




51 


. 17224 V 


0.06393 


0.28914 


0.11806 


24436,. 




51 


15446 


0.09945, 


0.20985 


0,12586 


21642 




5l 


141 61 


0.09699 


"O .36875 


0,15364' 


2 0647. 




51 


13441 


0.10283 


'0.33578 


0,15 481' 

r 


1994 0 




5 


11326 


0. 01244 


0.36357^ 


0. 01955 


18156 




5 


11797 


9.01330 


0.34062 * 


D. 02016 


18747 




5 


125 78 


0.01260 • 


0.41342 


0.02149 


" 20339 




5 


13430 


0. 0l331 


0.41832 


0.02269 


21673 




5 


14123 


0.01644 


0.27042 


0,022.53 


22769 




b 


13851 


0.01668 


0,28007 


,0.02317 


2 2963 






• 




< 

♦ 


• 






















142 











Year 



School* 
District 

Number ' 



1434410 

1434410 

1434410' 

1434410 

1434410 

1434410 



Metro. 
Status 


' vSMSA 


Number 
Whites 




* 

, ^b 


Prop. 
Black 


Kuaber 
Students 


0 ' 


1 
1 
1 

! .' 

1 


177 • 

177 

177 

177 

177 

177 " 


9646 
6434 

6161 
7 461 
69432 
5986 


0.19611 
0. 19360 
0.20465 
0.23250 
0.24195 
J. 23616 


0.'l3622 
0.19687 
0*20685- ' 
0.12862 
0.10223 « 
0.11373 


.0,22988 * 
0,24130 
0.25802 
0', 26662> 

.0,26950 
0,26875 


20989 

20891 
. 21529 

20205 

19640 " 
, 19215 


* 



.1434410 6 

, San Francisco 



2 
3 
4 

5 
6 



430297D 
4302^71) 
4302970 
4302970 
4302970 
4^02970 



4302970 r 6 

Charlotte-Mecklenburg 



1 

' 2 
• 3 
4 
5 
6 

40U340 



4011340 
4011340 
4011340^ 
4011340 
4011340 
4011340 



4 50 4375 

Cincinnati 



1 
2 

3 
4 

' 6 



5707710 
5707710 
5707710" 
5707i?lQ 
570771*0 



5707710 ^ 
Seattle 



1 


5336730 


-2- 


53^8730 


' '3 


5338730 


4 


5^38730 


y 5 


5338730. 


fir 


5338730 



5338730 ^ 

San Antonio 



37 
.37 
37 
37 
37 
37 



136 
1^6' 
136 
136 
136 
136 



Newark 






1 4504375 


1 


40 


2 4504375 


1 


40 


'3 4504375 


1 


40 


4 4504375 




40 


5 4504375 


1 


40 


6 4504375 . 


1 


40 



162 
162 

-182 
182 

18T2 



174 
174 
174 ^ 
'i7.< 
174^ 
174 



12276 
12804 
12704 
1^795 
12626 
12247 



40t)l 

3 481. 

3040 

2846'> 

2673 

^365 



•11241 
10771 
9447 
8131" 
9076 
8934 



20237 
16250 

16665 
17122 
14920 



5847 
5742- 
5507 
4933 
4616 
40 63 



0.11^0 
0.16908 
0.25921 ^ 
0.2 7228 
0.28246 
0,?922 7 



0.57219 
0.38066 
0^ 02 014 
0.02220 
0,02325 
0.014H 



0.33;357 
0.3134 7 
0.33786 
0.35393 
0.3165V 
'0.3369'O 



0.29579 
.0.29764 
0.28426 
0.25167 
0.29013 
0.28475 



.0. 0 525T^' 
0rO56e.6 

0. 06002 
0.07251 
0.08145 



0*. 52936 
0.53807 
a. 51502 
0.49707 
0.55856 
0.53663 



0,24^55 
0.28237 
0.34846 
0.41740 
0\37609 
0.40011 



0.37453 
0.38486 

0.46490 
0.36912 
Oi40S7l 



0.09208 
0.14990 
0.18314 
0.19513 



0.24108 
-0. 00709 
«0.O3440 
«-0, 04303 



0.1 9360 ♦ -0 .03311 
0.2 1660 *0 ,04692 



1 4j^3a240 

2 * 4630240 

3 4630240 

4 4630240 

5 * 4630240 

6 ^ 4630240 



4630240 
• Tulsa 



















205 
205 
205 

2rb5 

205-^' 
205 


i3924 
14172 
13866 
13991 
13256 
12462 


0.(f3833 
0.0?5990 
0.04495 
0.05892 
0.06600 
0. IP 027 


, 0.61409 ' 
^ 0.62608 
0.61290 
. 0.52218 . 
0.51570 
0.29943 








•> 



0.26225 
0*25855 
0,26453 
0,27647 
0,26919 
0,29650 



0,66625 
0,«7661 
0,69664 
0-. 70374 
0,71717 
0,7270^ 



0*39363 
0,41504 
0.43631 
0.43232 
0. 46501 
0, 47467 



0,06398 
0 . 09244. 

0» 11216 
0,11493 
'0.13728 



6.1^134 
0. 14383 
0.15404 
0. 15900 
0.16619 
0^18013 



0. 09932 
0.10669 
11611 
0.1233 0 
0.13628 
0.14312 



16690 

17312. 

17340 " 

17601 

17843 

17491 



I3i27 
*13568 
1416.8 
15760 
15377 
15004 



16670' 
18-473 
16'846 
14420 
17062 
17231 



23780 
21733 

20293 
•21013 
19216 



18626 

17931 

17956 

17554 

17227. 

16333 



16140 
16505 
16596 
1^715 
16121 
15268 



127 



143 



> School 
District 
Year Number 



Metro . 
Status 



SMSA 



Number 
' Whites 



wb 



'^wb 



Prop. 



Nunber 
Stttdetita 



4819170 
4819170 
4819170 
4819170 
4819170 
,4819170 



4819170 

Pittsburgh 



^•42805 0^ 

1428050 

1428050 

1426050 

1428050 

1426050 



14260 50 . 
Oakland 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 



35i6400 
^3516400 
35l6 40'o 
3516400 
3516400 
3^516400 



1 
1 
1 

1 
1 



152 
152 
152 
152 
152 
152^ 



16006 
15746 
15344 
14902 
15045 
15277 



1^0.15703 
0.16674 
0.17939 
0.19436 
0.20655, 
0..20671 



- I 


47x0050 




155 


22653 


0.05942 


2 


4710050 




155 , 


22496 


0-.06i7l 


3 


4710050 




155 


21748 


J 0 .07039 


4 


4710050 




155 


20097 


0.07460 


5 


4710050 




155 


19298 


0.07923 




4710050 




- 155 


16116 


0.08644 



0,52964 
0.49680 
0.46^84 
0.4e»130 
0.43286 
0.41968 



0.15016 
0.14^63 
0.5,3712 
0ri4649 
0,15046 
0.15747 



0.33384 

0.33269 

0.34823 

0.36079 

0,36421- 

0.35633 



0. 06992 
0. 07206 
0.08156 
0.08740 
-0.09326 
0.10260 . 



93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
92 



4045 

3521 
3357 
3328 
2855 
2498 



10603 
9861 
9160 

' 6860 
6325 
7361 



0.29042 
0.30942 
0.3117^ 
0.33029 
0.34200 
0.34666 



0.15297 
0 .14407 
0.13461 
0.11994 
0.12745 
0U14O1 



0.44496 
0.43621 
0.44686 
.0.40517 
0.42914 
0.43721 



0.64240 

0.66766 

0.72372 

0.77172 ' 

0.74S600 

0.79770 



0.52326 
C. 54861 
0;56362 
0.55527 
0.599S0 
0.61423 



0.42776 
0.46127 
0.48 795 
0.52539 
0.54468 
0'.56358 



24173 
23699 
23614 
23429 
23797 
23846 



250 09. 

24992 

24419, 

22735 

22046 

20926 



4710050 
Portland 


6 










•* 




1 2600540 

2 2600540 

3 2600540 

4 2600^4^ 
\ 5 280054H) 

^ 6 2600540 




1 19 
1 19 
1 19 
1 19 
1 19 


11676 
12696 
1182.8 
11872 
11701 
11046 


0.02201 
0. 02933 
0.14404 
0.14911 
0.14673 • 
0.14695 


P. 93625 

0.91226 

0>59898 

0.56646 

0.59633 ' 

0.60436 


0.34526 
0.33426 
0.35916 
0.36234 " 
0,36349 
0,37651 ' 


17888 
19117 
18517 
18698-^ 
18534 
, 17949 


2800540 "4^ 
E. Baton Rouge 


6 




J 










1 1002370 

2 1X0237 0 
3> 10C2370 

,4 1002370 

5 ^ 1002370 

6 1002370 




1 * 124 
1 . 124 
1 124^ 
1 124 

\ 12^ 
1 ' .124 


17387 
16235 
14977 
14073*' 
14626 
' 1,4430 


0.03736 
0.12237 
0.19467 ' 
0.27393 
0. '25906 
0.269^6 


0.90292 
0.^8726 
0.456^25 
0.33280 
0.34453 
0.35356 


0.36464 y 

0.39129 • 

0.35801 

0.41057 

0.39523 

0.41625 


28264 
26671 
23357 
23935 
24558 
247^0 


1002370 
Mol)iXe 


6 


• * 






4 







12573 
-11975 
120O6 
12457 
120O8 
11556 



18529 
183 04 
17889 
16666 
l62Qf( 
18567 



351<^4 00 , 6 
^ Kansas Ctty MO • 



I 


4205850 




- 31 


13397 


0.17422 


0.37639 . 


0.27936 


' 18943 


2 


►4205850 






" '13016 


0.18621 


0.36833 


0.-29479 


18956 


3 


4205650 




' 31 


12626 


0.20324 ' 


0.33935 


^ 0;30764 


19019 


4 


4205850 




31 


12319 


0.23440 


0.26410 


0,32742^ 


18878 


5 


42058*50 




31 


il276 


0.24526 


0.26522 


0 .34316' 


18015 


6- 


4205850 




31 


11043 


0.24303 


0.3200^0 


0.35739 


18025 



4205&50 
Buf^alb 



;6 



128 



144 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 



School 
Oittrict 
Nuaber 



1422500 
1422500 
1422500' 
1422500 
1422500 
1422500 



1422300 

Lopg Beach 



3774820 
3774820 
3774620 
3774820 
3774820 
3774820 



3774820 ...r 



1208760 
1208760 



1208760 ^ 

Tucson- 



5318300 
5318300 
5318300 
5318300 
,5318300 
5318300 



5318300 
• Bl Paso 



1 

2^ 

3 

4 

^ 5 
6 



4504490 
4504490 
4504490 
45a4490 
4504490 
4504490 



4504490 

Toledo 



Mecro . 
Status 



332124D 

Minneapolis 



4622770 
4622770 
4622770 
4622770 
4622770 
4622770 



3321240 
'3321240 
3321240 
3321240 
33212401 
3321240 ^ 



4622770 "6 
Oklahoma City 



SHSA 



110 

uo 
iio 
no 
no 
no 



143 
143 
143 
143 
143 
143 



204 
204 



Number 
Whites 



15334 
15088 
^4305 
15835 
12916 
12365 



11772 
10414 
1^722 
11042 
11017 
10616 



Prop. 



Number 



142 
142 
14J2 
142. 
142 
142 



11623 
12402 



13980, 

13329 
^12123 

11809 
^2578 

11819 



Jwb . 

0.03158 
0.03429 
0,03698 
"0.04438 
0.05623 
'0.06504 
I 



0.09018 
0.09385 
0.09375 
0.09916 
0.10570 
0.11479, 



0.02187 
0.02135 



57 


8221 


0.02177 


57 


7803 


0.02769 




7762 


0.02361 


57 


7924 


0.02751 


57 


7769 


Q4O3IO2 


57 


^ . 7949' 


- 0.03538 


201 


13363 


0.10297 


201 


12173^ 


0.11261 


201 


13925. 


0.11120 


201 


14197 


0.12081 


204 


14300 


0.12836 


201 


14214 


0.12959 


lr23 


• 

17254 


<V..O4607 


123 


15435* 


0.04932 


123 


15190 


0. 058^3^ 


123 


14910 


0.06105 


123 


' 14133 


0.07249 


ie3 


" 13421 


' 0.08189 



wb ' 


Black 


Students 


0.24606 
0.27277 
0.29233 
0r35 083 
0.26 7*8 
0.23104 


0.04JJB8 
0.04716 
0.05226 
0.06836 
0.a7674 
0.08458 


16952 
16^16 . 
16227 
16178 
15324^ ^ 
15087 


0.34059 
0.40Q00 
0.42640 
0.40926 
0.39951 
0.36730 


0.13677 
0.15975 
0.16344 
0.16785 
0.176^2 
0.18143 


13907 
12707 
13106 
13^31 
13777 
19388^ 


0.45033 
0.46064' 

* 


0.03978 
0^03^96 


16288 
17292 


0.03964 
-0.00428 
-0.00284 
-0.00438 
-0.00672 
-0.00939 


0.02266 

0.02351 

0.02083 

0.0^323 

0.02446 . 

0.02623 


18796 
18462 
' 18432 
18899 
19172 
20051 ' 


0.53216 

0.49664 
0.50601 
0.45555 


0 . 21395 

0.24O70 
0.2?092. 
0.24456 
0.23576 


17457 
16531 
18491 
19496 
^ 19431 


0.47804, 


0.24827 


19640 


0.113^75 
0.14344 
0. 13404 
0.1^731 
a.l5\49 
0.16042 


0.05199 
0.05758 
0.^06742. 
0..07160 
0.08573 
0.09754 


18562 
16794 
16716 
16537 
16062 
15542 



0.05809 
0.09860 
6.07920 
0.09019 
0.21J544 
0.23727 



129 



0.69494 

0.55531 

0.63493 

0.61899' 

0. 17699 

0.09947 



0.19041 
0.22172 
0.21694 
0.23 673 
0.26177 
0.263^46 



17268 

17748 

16198 

16196* 

I760i 

I6616 , 



School 
Year / Number 



Metro . 
Status 



SHSA 



Huaber 
Hhxtet 



"wb 



""wb 



Prop. 
Black 



Number 
Student! 



1 
2 

3/ 



\/6 



1000390 
1000390 
100039Q 
•1000390 
1000390 
100039p 



1000390 

Blralnghtm 



1 


24 


lOOll 


0,09217 


0.80661 


0.47660 


I9l27 


1 


24 


9999 


0.10112 


0.79441 


0.49184 


19677 


1 


24 




0.24025 


0. 54066 


0.52304 


19054 


1- 


24 


6636 ' ' 


0.25667 


0.52614 


0.54631 


19066 




24 


7847 ' 


0.-26091 


0.54a4^- 


0^57778 


18630 


1 


24 


7150 


0.25740 


0.55 470 


/0TtWil49 


17907 



.1 2612990 j 


216 


2 ^^2612990 1 


216 


3 26^2990 3 


216 


4 2612990 3 


. v2l6 


"-5 2612990 3 


216 


6' 261^990 3 


2l6- 


2612990 ^ 




Wichita 




1 5002310 1 


78 


2 5002310 • 1 


78 


3 5002310 . 1 


78 


4 5002310 1 


78 


5 5002310 1 


78 


6 5002310 1 


78 



5002310 

Greenville 



12175 
12518 
12062 
Il6i7 
11258 
10792 



12908 ^ 
11917 
12647 
13906 
13620 
13294 
\ ' 



0.0680.2 
a« 10365 
0 .11650 
0.11613 
0.12686 
0.14651 



0.04290 
0.04908 
0,16924 
0.20044 
a. 19683 
0.2026^ 



0.12272 

0.04919- 

0«0l763 

0.00443 

D.00ld5 

0.00308 



0i63097 
4), 76231 
0.03367 
0.015^4 
0.01311 
0.01495 



a. 10033 
0.10901 
0.11662 
0.11664 
0.12699 
0.14697 



0.25379' 

0.20.649- 

0.19583 

0.20367 

0.19945 

0.20570 



13824 
14393 
14P62 
13760 
13324 
13071 



17298 
15018 
15743 
175 Cf4 
17062 
16616 



1 5306940 

2. 5306940 

3 53t)6940 

4 5308940 

5 5308940 

6 5306940 

5306940' 



16 
16 



16 
16^ 



9^23 
9661 



16 >.l0 37l 
16 ^ 10842 



10700 
11975 



0.04354 
0.04150 
0..64759 
a« 09618 
0.09854 
0.10849 



0.65721 
0<69510 
0.66 720 
0.?3 744 
0.20765 
0.14 964 



0.,1270l 
0.13611 
0.-^14301 
0.12612 
0.12440 
0.12762 




Auitln 












i 


T 


1 1414550 




70 


9316 


0.02347 


0.74316 


' 0.4)9138 


12465 


2 1414&50 ' 




70 


9162 


0.02667 


0.65716 


0.07636 


11932 


3 1414550 




70 


9251 


0.03620 


0,56 773 


0.06373 


12241 


4 1414550 




70 


8873 


0.04135 


0.50400 


Ot06337 


11983 


5 1414550 




. '70 


a637 


0. 04449 


0,4&132 


0.08576 


11609 


6 ,1414556 




^71^ 


6300 


0.04750 


0.4iS774 


0.06924 


11464 



1414550 
^retno 



1 


4504348 


2 


4504348 


' 3 


4504346 


4 


4504346 


5 


4504346 


6 


4504340 


4504346 





2 


9461 


-0.14763 


0.33720 


Oi22303 


12216 


2 


9033 


0.14504 


0,37763. 


0.23304 


11605 


2 


.6964 


0.15410 


0.35929 


0.24052 


U662 




. 9li)4 


0 .15613 


0.36606 


0.25432 
0;26137 


12260 


2 


9519 


0 .16156 


0.38161 w« 


12924 


2 


9145 


0.16146 


0,36664 


0.26414 


12467 



Akron 



2800300^ 
2600300 
2600300 
2600300 
2600300, 
2600300/ 



2600300 

Shreveport 



163 
163 
163 
163 
1B3 
163 



6494 

6418, 
7965 
6114 
6226 
6009 



0.0l6la 

0.04902 

0.26472 

0.26670' 

0.29567 

0.33374 



130 



.0,96631 
91263 
0,4476? 
' d. 37653 
0.37949. 
O»26O60 



0.57359 
0.56237 
•0.47947 
0.46454 
0.47649 
0.46392 



20049 

19391 

15444 

15345 

15666 » 

15065 



School 





Dlttr lot 


Metro « 




Kuaber 






s Prop. 


Numb<{r 






Status 


SMSK 


VhlteH 


S J. 
wb 


wb 




' SCudents 


1 


4504384 




49 


1078 8 


0, 07 097 


0, 792415 


O; 34 19 2 


16457 


2 


4504384 


- 1 


'49 


10554 . 


0*09415' 


0.72630 


0.34397 


16164 


3 


4504384 


. 1 


4y 


100 71 


ft 4 o4 Xft 


ft A £.Ci ft ft 


ft 7^7 TO 


«1 iLft »iA 


4 


4504384 


1 




1Q039 • 


0.14374 


0,62337 • 


0.3B165 


16363 


5 


4504384 


1 : 


49 


9500 


0.17328 


0,56839' 


0,40147 


" - 16051 


'6 


4504384 


1 


49 


6598 


0.23049 


^ 0,46124 


0.42781 


15112 


45043&4 6 










• 






Dayton 


< 















1 1414880 


.1 


9 


12707 


0.00128 


3 1414880 


1 


9 


13455 


0.0011^ 


. 4 1414880 


1 


9 


12913 


0.0(J233 


5 1414880 


1 


9 


■ 12935 


0,00303- 


,6 1414880 


1 


9 - 


" 12777 


0,00400 


1414880 5 




• 






Garden Gi;bve . 










ir ^2703600 


1- 


111 


6766 


0,19428 


2 2703600 


1 


111 


. $795 


. 0,16451 


3 27036O0 


1 


111 


6464 


0,18681 


4 2703600 


1 


Ul 


6334 


a.l8175 


5 2703600 


1 


111 


5792 


0,19318 


6 2703600 


1 


. Ill 


5552 


. 0,21514 



0,06230 
0, 05952 
0, 08067 
0,08793 
0.08245 



0.51660 
0,58698 
0.57773 
0.61940 
Or6l90l 
0.59969 



0,00136 
0,00126 
0,00253 
0^00332 
0,00436 



0,40189 
0,39832 
0,44239 
0,47754 
0,50706 
0^ 53743 



13950 
15049 
14617 
14739 
14667 



11319 
li3lO 
11612 
12133 
'11,754 
12024. 



2703600 

Louisville 



1433840 
143384Q 
;i433840 
' 1433840 
1433840 
1433840 



1433840 

Sacramento 



167 
167 
167 
16 7, 
167 
167 



74 66/. 

7314 

7100 

6608 

6651 

6858 



Otl0698 
•0,ia036 
0.13*188 
0,14410 
0.15985- 
0,18219 



0,06061 
0«05657 
0,05652 
0,04870 
0,06186 
0,04143 



0,11388 
0,12757 
0,13978 
0.15148 
0,17039 
.0, 1900^ 



11003 
11029 
10953 
10457 
10828 
11575 



5602670 
5602670 
5602670 
5602670 
5602670 
5602670 



'138 


6978 


0'. 13261 


0.61964 


0.34865 


10879 


138 


7366 


0.17799 


0.52169 


0.37211 


lli362 


138 


6517 


0,32558 • 


0,21334 
0^0258^ 


0.41387 


11274 


138 


629J 


"0.. 41674 


0.427.79 


11183 


138 


6080 ' 


0.437l§ 


0 .00826^ 


0.44082 


11059 


138 . 


5204 . 


0.44850 


0.00568 


0.45107 


. 9666 



5602670 . 
Norfolk 



1 3333840 1 


L " 123* 


, 11978 


0.04301 


0,1/112 


2 3333840 ^ 


L 123 


11571 


0.04362 


0,19789 


3 ' 3333840 ^ 


L ^12i 


14189 


0.05967 


0,16775 


4 3333840 ' ^ 


L 123 


11699 


0.04267 


^0,22054 


5 3333840 : 


L 123 


11154 


0. 0^596 


0.24352 


^6 3333840 | : 


I 123 


11310 


0«05126 


0.27212 


3333840 6 








1 



Sc^ Paul 



/ 



4301500 
4301500 
4301500 
4301500 
4301500 
4301500^. 



77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 



7917 
8118 
&434 
5659 
5551. 
5490 



0.08311 
0.0*7550 * 
0.14701 
0.26987 
0.27343 
0.^7674 ' 



0.75107 
,0 .73965 
0.4i6;98 
0 .02783 
0.0346^ 
0.04ai5 



4301500 ' -6 

Wln» ton-Salem/Porsy tha 



131 



147 



0.05189 
0.05439 
0^06068 
0.05499 
0.06O62 
0. 07043 



0.33387 
0.28998 
0.^5215 
0.27759 
0.28325 
0.28832 



13G48 
1^742 
15835 
12983 
12702 
12793 



119C9 
11449 
11299 
7846^ 
7753 
7724 



School 
District 
Year Number 



5315270 
5315270 
,5315270 
f 5315270 
53tl5270 
5315270 



Metro. 
Statu* 



SHSA 



46 
46 
46 
,46 
46 
46 



Number 
Whites 

/ 

5389 
5571 
5333 
522 4 
5006 
4834 



0.01 307 
0;01304 
0.01529 
0,01669 
J5. 02561 
> 0.02813 



0. 70745 
0.72026 
0.71396 
0763986 
' 0. 50447 
0.48954 



Prop^. 
Black 



0.04467 
0 . 0466-3 
0.05;$45 
0.05244 
0,05209 
0.05510 



Number 
Studenta 



9671 
990^ ' 
.10085 
10069' 
1^)136 
10108 



5315270 6 

Corpus Chrlsti 



J ' 


2403870 ' 




> 

73 


5372 


2 


2403870 




73 


5134 


3 


•240J870 




73 


4 493,0' 


4 


2403670 




-73 ■ 


■3&83 


5 


24a3870 




73 


32(19 


6 


2403870 


^ 1 


73 


J2765 



2403870 

Gary 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 



5603240 
5603240 
5603240 - 
5603240 
5603240 
5603240 



5603240 

Richmond 



0.1^575 
M).f6773 
,0.15330 
0.17332 
0.15328 
0.18670 



0. 75886 
0.67274 
q. 70579 
0.71899 
0, 75799 
0.7335t)- 



' 0,5j6293 
0,51253 
0t52l05 
0/61679 
-rO, 65402 

"'^•70057 



15i723, 

13771 

13657^ 

12664 

12709, 

12527 



163 


3755 


'? 

0.17791 


♦ 

' 0. 70387 


0,6a081 


f 
• 

^ 9434' 


163 


3493 


'0.19702 


0. 69010 / 


0.63576 


-9664 


163 


442^ 


0.45676 


0.26455 


0^62105 


10991 


163^ ' 


3347 


0.61026 


0. 10283 


0.68021 ^ 


10682 


ie»3 


3379 


0.62563 


0,08199 


0.68150: 


1O810 


163 


2786 


0.65266 


0,08830 

* 


0.71587 


< 9918 








It 







1 


4224750 


1 . 165 , 


11942 


a. 18287 


2 


4224750 


1 165 ^ 


11275 


0.19465* 


3 


4224750 


1 165 * 


10524 


• 0.21766 


4 


42247S0 


1 165 


750 0 


0.26243 


5 


4224750 


1 ' 165 


9160 


0.21998 


6 


4224750 


1 , 165 


8634 


0.23999 



4224750 

Rochester 



'0. 225-64 
.0. -25155 
0.26214 
0.11120 
0. 26770 
0.26732 



0.23616 
g. 26007 
0.29499 
0.295^7 
0^30040 
0.32755 



16180 
15884 
15787 
11366 
14181^ 
14117 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



2403630 . 

2403630 

2403630^ 

2403630* 

2403630' 

'2403630* 



2403630 

Ft. Wayne 





68 


7277 


0.06249 


0, 3559 5 


0.09703 


8142 




68 


^ 7677 


0.06462 


0. 35587 


^ 0.10O32 


. 8622 




68 


7660 


0.07317 


0, 36314 


n 0.11489 


8730 




68 


8094 


. 0.11938 


0.. 00212 


0.11964 


. 9303 




68 


7690 


0.13081 


0, 00563 


'0.13155 . 


9061 




68' 


7609 


0(14313 


0, 00640 


0.14406 

4 


9059 



1 

. 2 
/ y3 
4 
5 
6 

25089 70 



2508970 
2508970 
2508970 
'2508970 
2508970 
250B970 



2334510 
Rockford 







52 


8608 


0.06110 


0,05446 


0.0S46^ 


9301 






52 


8421 


0.-05941 


0, 07675, 


0.06435 


9091 






52 


8449 


0.06352 


0,085a7 


p. 06949 


;9153 






52 . 


8677 


0.06203 ' 


0, 08158 


0.06754 


9402 






52 


7463 


0.04964 


0 , 12001^ 


0.05641 


7995 






52 


7362 


0.05172 


0,12286 


0.0^896 


7920 



Des Moines . 




1 \2334510 




2 , 2334510 


V* 


3 ' 2334510 , 




4 2334510 




5 2334510- 




6 2334510 





166 
166 
166 
166 
166 
166 



8366 
10302 
10436 
10537 
10358L 
10149 



0.05609 
0.06477 
0.Q9143 
0.09002 
0.091 
^0.1 



0.069<7 
0.107O6 
0,407302 
0.^7913 

[7 

0,07590 




0406028 
0.07254 
0.09843 
0.09776 
0.10792 
0.11610 



8975^' 
11167 
11710^ 
11835 
11805 
11671 



H8 / 



Schpol 
' * District 
Yeir Number . 



<O07B30 

4acn^a3 0 ' 

4007830 
4t 07930 
4007830 
4007830 



Metro. 
Status 

1 
1 

' 1 
' '1 • 

1 

1 



















f 
* 








SMSA 


Nifnber 
Whites 




. r 


Prop. 
Black 


Number 
Students 


910 
^90- 
* 90 , 

90 

90 

90 


^ §579 
, 5185 
4744 
..4720 
4201 
~- 3689 


0,22^74 
. 0,23^57 
0.25163 
0.26566 
Ot27283 
0.26^s95 


Tr25965 
0.26005 
0.2931* 
V 0.28809 
0.31123 
•0. 38572 


0.30Q84 
0,32026 
-0.35600 
0.37316 ' 
0.39612 
0.42644. 


8975 
8899 
O910 
9532 
" 9121 
8904 



4007830 / 
Jersey City 



1402640 
1402640 
1402640 
1402640 
1402640 



1^211 
15582 
15731 
16318 
i;^088 



0.000^2 
0.00091 
0.a0147 
0.00197 
0.00212 



0^02739 
^.Ol46l 
-0«00000 

0.00156 
•tJ, 00001 



0.00032 
0,00092' 
0;00147 
0.00197 
0.00211 



15430 
17343 
17661 
18251 
14681 



1402640 
Anaheim 



' ' -is-. 

2 
3 
4 

5 

V 6 ' 



1434590 
1434590 
1434590 
1434590 
1434590 
1434590 



4434590*' ' 
San Jose 



178 
178 
178 
178 
^^178 

178 



4918 

5093 
522^ 
5777 
5831 
5848 



0.00842 > 

0. 00774 

0.00847 

O.OllOl 

0.01121 

O.OlllB 



0.57191 
0.43632 
0.45567 
0.36931 
0)27387 
0.23737 



0.. 01340 
0.01374 
0.Q1557 
O.Ql7«6 
0.ai544 
0.01465 



6938« 

7134 

7323 

84l9 

8615 

8462 



,1 » I002f30 
2 1002430 
'1002430 
100*2430 
100243V 
1002430 



3 
4 

S 
6 



I' 



1002^30 6 

>lontgoinery ALA 



5346680 
5346680 
5*346680 
5346660 
5'3466 80 
53466 80 



5346680 
Valeta 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 



15030&0 
15&3060 
I50r060 
-1503060 
1^03060 
1503060 



1503060^ 6 
dolorado Springs 





.126 ^ 


5071 




126 


5212 




126 


4778 




126. 


4842 




126 « 


4831 




126^ 


''4770 


. 1* 


•57 


3639 


1 


57 


3827 


1 


. 57 


3879 


1 < V 


57 


3890 


1 


57 . 


4089 


1. 

^ 


57- 


40 02 




42 


5188 




42 


5564 




X 42 


59.32 




42 


6319 




42 


6809 




. 42 


6819 




, A • 





0.04714 

0.10282 
0,26929 
0.28096 
0.29187 
0.29825 



0.01875 
0.02300 
0.*02458 
0,02829 
0.03358 
0.03592 



0.03667 
0.03765 
0.04761 
a. 05287 
0.05670 
0.05816 



0.90224 
0.77330 
0 .26060 
0.30071 
0.29305 
0.28794 



0.28982. 
0.2^222 
0.183.59 
0.06553 
-0.00144 
-0.00^08 



0.10002 
0.12485 
0.02891 
0.01542 
0.00578 
0.00045 



0.48223 
0.45355 
0.36^420 
0.40178 
0H1^86 
0.41886 



0.02640 
0.03075 
0.03011 
0.03027 
0.03218 
0.03002 



0.04075 

0.04302 

0.04903 

0,05370*^ 

0.05904 

0.05B19 



9794 

9538 
75l5 \ 
8094 
8?28 
8220 



7690' 
78C4. 
•8P02 
9415 
10161* 
10925 



5816 
6299, 
, 6792 
7225 ' 

7o£> 



r - . ' ^ . . 133 

er|c " \ 149 



